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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
In our last weck’s summary of news we had occasion to remark of 
M. Tuters, First Minister of France— ® 

“ He valorously threatens, that if certain events take place—if certain acts 
be done—then there must be war without fail. But he takes gocd care to select 
for those acts and events, which according to him must necessarily lead to war, 
such as he is pretty well assured cannot occur, (thus saving appearances as to 
consistency, and hoping also to save his imperilled place): if an attempt be 

made to take Egypt from Mehemet Ali, then France will go to war: but the 

organs of our Government have again and again protested. that the idea of 
taking Egypt from Mehemet Ali has never been entertained.” 

M. Tuters has followed the exact course we expected. In a note 
addressed to M. Guizor, published here in the beginning of the 
week, he confined his pen to a review of the steps hitherto taken 
by Lord Paimerston and the Allies on the one hand, by himself 
and his predecessors in office on the other; but he carefully re- 
frained from making explicit declaration respecting the intentions 
of himself and colleagues for the future. It is alleged that there 
was some procrastination on the part of M. Turers in drawing up 
the first part of his reply to the note addressed by Lord 
Patmersron to Mr. L. Butwer. THe was prompt enough in the 
production of the second part—the note to M. Guizor which 
purports to have been elicited by the Porte’s announcement of the 
deposition of Meuremer Aus. That hasty step afforded M. Tuters 
an opportunity of occupying the position he wished. Aware that 
the English Ministerial organs had repeatedly disclaimed any in- 
tention of taking Egypt from the Pasha,—aware, to use his own 
words, “that the Four Powers could not © prove of such con- 
euct,” and “ that, in effect, several of them have alre. dy expressed 
their disapprobation of it,”"—aware, or beiieving, that the urgeney 
of Lord Poxsonny, our Minister at Constantinople, had been 
mainly instrumental in precipitating the deposition of Meuemer 
Aur,—M. Turers pronounced his ultimatum— 

“ France believes herself to be under the necessity of declaring that the de- 
position of the Viceroy, if put in force, will be, in their estimation, a blow given 
to the general equilibrium. The question with respect to the limits which 
ought to be established in Syria in order to divide the possessions of the Sultan 
from those of the Vi iceroy of Egypt, might with safety be left to the chances of 
the war now actually in progress; vat France cannot prevail upon herself to 
abandon to such a chance the existence of Mehemet Ali as Prince-vassal of 
the empire. Whatever territorial limits may ultimately separate the two 
powers by the fortune of war, their continued ‘double existence is nec essary to 
Europe, and France cannot consent to admit the suppression either of the one 
or of the other. Disposed as she is to enter upon and take part in every ac- 
ceptable arrangement which shall have for its basis the double guarantee of the 
existence of the Sultan and that of the Vi iceroy of Egypt, she confines herself 
at present to the declaration on her part that she cannot consent to the carry- 
ing into execution of the act of deposition pronounced at Constantinople. 

On the whole, then, notwithstanding the parade of w arlike de- 
monstration in France, our impression Is, that M. 
vinced he has contrived to put matters in such a train that an inter- 
change of notes and protocols will suffice to terminate the affair; and 
that Lord Parmersron and his colleagues are of the same opinion. 
But we are from asserting that they are already safe from the et 
which must rest upon the names of ‘those w ho for sucha quarrel should 
involye Europe in war. France is not yet vecsagiied to the me- 
mory of Waterloo; and the ideas of war, for some weeks so fami- 
liar with her excitable population, may produce an effect upon 
their passions beyond what their rulers are capable of controlling. 

















i | duction of the National Del »bt, and 
wiEeRs feels con- | 


Two Cabinet Councils have been held in London since our last 
publication ; at which, no doubt, the despatch of M. Tuiers, with 
its additional note, both of which, we believe, were received at the 
Foreign Office before the first meeting of Ministers on Saturday, 
formed the subject of deliberation. ‘The intimation we made a 
short time since, of divisions in our Cabinet respecting Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’S policy on the Eastern question, was repeated yesterday 
by the Times; which expressed a belief that “ preparations have 
been in progress within the last two days to back out bodily 
from those demands which had before been insisted on as 
essential to a peace attended with honour or security.” The Times, 
though still expressing itself with a measured decorum, which 
some of our Liberal prints have not preserved throughout these 
discussions, seems to grudge the prospect of a termination 
of the present embarrasments without the aid of the Conservative 
party: for our part, we can resign ourselves even to a longer in- 
fliction of the Whig reign, if it purchase peace. The other leading 
Conservative journal, the Standard, aims a destructive fire at M. 
Turers personally, and wishes to separate his conduct from that 
of the French Government: to which we, who look upon Turers 
as an unprincipled adventurer in politics, can have no objection, save 
that it is not our business to judge between him and his country- 
men—“ surely to his own master he standeth or falleth.” 





The produce of the quarter's revenue gives woful falsification to 
the first estimates of the Chancellor of the # schequer, and keeps up 
the credit of the commonplace aphorism that increased taxation is 
not always followed by increased returns. With an expenditure— 
in these retrenching, reforming, economical days—exceeding the 
income, the Finance Minister was obliged to adventure some plan 
for raising the necessary supplies; and as certain duties of the 
Customs and Excise produced last year a given amount, he pro- 
ceeded to calculate that an additional five per cent. of taxation 
would bring its proportionate increase into the treasury. Without 
stopping to inquire which article would bear an increased taxation, 
and which was already overloaded—by this means nicely ad- 
justing the balance to the manufacturing wants and the consump- 
tion of the nation—an indiscriminate increase was put on all 
articles alike. This easy means of settling a difficult question 
had the advantage of quickness in iis favour. The estimated 
revenue would also be much more readily calculated by this 
wholesale mode of dealing with the subject; and if the con- 
sumers would but revulate their purchases by the Chancellor 
of the Exche:uer’s figares, all would be satisfactorily adjusted. 
Unluckily for this financial arrangement, the peo; ple cannot be 
made to bay the saine quantity of * dear articles as of ol heap; and so 
the Minister will be driven to devise some other scheme to make 
good the deficiency. 

Just at this time, two documents have been published bearing 
on the revenue and the imports. One of these might be sup- 
posed to be a mockery of the state of the revenue, did it not 
ps in an official form in the Gazette. It is a notification that 
the Lords of the Treasury having certi ie 1 to the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National De! ~_ the actual expendi- 
ture of the country for the year ended in July last exceeded the 
revenue by nearly a million and a quarter, the Commissioners do 
not intend to apply any sum on account of the Sinking-fund — It is 
well, perhaps, to be thus reminded of the almost forgotten fact, 
that there was once a time when the excess of revenue over ex- 
penditure permitted the application of the re- 
that there still exists a nominal 

is the report of the Com- 
es. It shows that there are 
ported articles 

dealt en masse; and 
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iin monies for 
Sinking-fund. The other document 
mittee to inquire into the Import-duti 
1,150 different rates of duties charge 
with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that of those commodities 1,100 produce less than 400,000/. 
revenue. 
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The sham Irish guestion of the Repeal of the yTO- 
i i 


ducing the separation of “ very friends.” Not only have Lord 


M. Tuters (and we, to our cost) may yet find it is more easy to 


Under these 


“conjure up the wild Devil” than to lay | 1im again. 
special-plead- 


circumstances, it is impossible to peruse the clever 
ings of Lord Parmerston and M. Tuters without a painful 
There is much of skill and dexterous controversy in both; but the 
interest is entirely personal—the question is alw ays, which of the 
antagonists has succeeded in reducing the other to a dilemma. 
The danger of involving two great countries in a causeless war by 
this dazzling display of diplomatic fence, haunts the reader like a 
nightmare. Besides, it is certain that much mischief has been 
done already. Men's minds have been unsettled; old national 
grudges have been furbished up anew; and the commercial inte- 
rests in both countries must haye suffered from the protracted un- 
certainty. 


>motion. | 


| 


| 


Enaixaton and Mr. O'Connuit parted company on that natter, 
but the members of the Metropolitan Cons tive Society of Ire- 
rs seem disposed to go to logger] heads aboutit. Ata meeting of 

this body on Monday, Mr. Raxpat Prvyser withdrew himself and 
some resolutions of which he had given notice against Repeal, in 
consequence of threatened oppositiot His resolutions were 
moved by another member ; and were opposed | resolutions 
of more equivoe al c h: a cter respecting the Ropeal, and attributing 
all the evils of Ireland to the concessions to Popery. The-debate 
on these resolutions was continued till 1 ight, and was to be re- 
sumed at the next sitting. The R | movemeRt progresses 
but lamely : in spite of Mr. O'Connect’s brag to the vonttarR-the 
declaration of the Lord-Licutena. seems to have giten jta serious 
blow. 
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The course of events in Spain is perilous, though for the present 
all is outwardly tranquil. Espartero is now every thing with the 
Junta and the populace of Madrid. He has succeeded in forming 
a Ministry, which gives temporary satisfaction to the people, and 
has received the sanction of the Queen Regent. To the measures 
for dissolving the Cortes and establishing the liberties of the 
Corporations the Queen will not offer any resistance. These are 
to be the first propositions of the new Ministry. If the matters in 
dispute were to end there, and the promises of the Queen Regent 
to fulfil those stipulations could be trusted, Spain might enjoy 
internal peace. But the proposition which is to follow these, as a 
guarantee for their execution, will prove the bone of contention ; it 
may even involve the mischief of foreign interference. The Queen 


Regent, it is thought, will resolutely resist the division of the 


authority of the Regency, to which Esparrero and the Provisional 
Government have agreed. It is now proposed that the power 
which she has hitherto exercised alone should be divided among 
five. The new Cortes are to have the settlement of the Regency- 
regulation, which it is supposed will not be formally proposed to 
the Queen till after they are assembled. On her refusal, which is 
considered most likely, a fresh scene of anarchy will commence ; 
and even if she consented, the unwilling acquiescence would only 
be simulated to gain tine. Meanwhile, the Junta at Madrid and 


the Juntas in the Provinces continue to exercise the functions of | 


government, which they do not intend to resign until the new 
Cortes mect. 
better than the Queen Regent has ever dene; for, by some means 
or other, they have plenty of money at command. 





By arrivals from America towards the close of our week, we 
have papers from Quebec to the 28th of September, and from 
Halifax to the 3d instant. The Union of the Canadas had not 
been proclaimed by the Governor-General; and if reports may be 
trusted, it will not be proclaimed for some time to come. 
Niagara Chronicle for August 28th says, that preparatory mea- 
sures in the Lower Province will delay the completion of the 
Union for six months; and the Montreal Herald adds, “ on 
good authority,” that there will be no general election for “a 
considerable period beyond six months.” Some of the papers com- 
plain that the Governor-General is about to legislate on “ impor- 
tant subjects” before the United Legislature is summoned. 
of the subjects thus alluded to, appears to be the distribution of 
electoral boundaries; for the Governor-General is charged by an- 
ticipation with an intention to dispose of the electoral boundary 


The | 





The Metropolis. 


A Cabinet Council was held at three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, 
at the residence of Viscount Melbourne in South Street. The Minis- 
ters present were Viscount Melbourne, the Lord Chancellor, Earl of 
Clarendon, Marquis of Normanby, Viscount Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Earl of Minto, Lord Hol- 
land, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Macaulay. 

Another Cabinet Council was held on Thursday, at the residence 
of Viscount Melbourne, in South Street. The Ministers present were 
Viscount Melbourne, the Lord Chancellor, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Earl of Clarendon, Marquis of Normanby, Viscount Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Earl of Minto, Lord 
Holland, and Mr. Macaulay. Lord John Russell came to town to 
attend the Council from Windsor Castle. Viscount Palmerston also 
came from Windsor Castle to attend the Cabinet. The Council sat two 
hours and a half. 

The registration for Westminster ended on Wednesday. The Con- 
servatives sustained 18 claims and 289 objections. The Liberals sus- 
tained 32 claims and 173 objections. Deducting those struck off the 
scot and lot list on both sides, as the parties retain their right to vote 
as householders, the Conservatives claim a majority of 174 on this year’s 
revision. 

The joint Gresham Commitee met yesterday to receive tenders for the 
foundations of the new Royal Exchange, from the drawings and specifi- 
cations of the architect, Mr. Tite. Tenders were received from twelve 


| builders; the amounts of whose proposals were found to vary from 


In one respect they seem to manage affairs much | 





11,1812. to 8,124/., the lowest being that of Messrs. Webb. This tender 
was accepted, and arrangements were made for the commencement of 
the work next week. 

It ought to have been stated in our last number, that though Alder- 
man Pirie was at the head of the poll in the recent election of Livery- 
men for the office of Lord Mayor, the Court of Aldermen selected 
Alderman Johnson to fill the civic chair, 


The general meeting of the British Medical Association was held at 
Exeter Hall on the 8th instant. Dr. Webster, who presided, congratu- 
lated the Association on the success that had attended their exertions, 
They had been the means of rousing the profession to a sense of its 
duties, its interests, and of those of the public. The objects of the As- 





| sociation were— 


“ }, To promote union and cordiality among all professional brethren, by 
cultivating kind, friendly feelings and honourable conduct towards each other; 


| 2. To obtain an uniform national system of representative medical government; 


One ! 


of Quebec in such a manner as to suit the electioneering pur- | 


poses of his party. The opposition which some parties made 
to the Union itself seems to be dying away. The Conserva- 
tives withdraw from that contest, on the plea that the Union is 
now “irrevocably” the “law of the land.” Mr. Laronrare, 


3. To press for the adoption of higher and uniform tests of preliminary and 
medical education; 4. To insist upon an equal enjoyment of professional rights 
and privileges, and an equal protection from the laws; 5. To oppose and re 
move all professional grievances, and all abuses in medical aifairs; 6. To form 
a benevolent fund for distressed professional brethren, and their widows and 
orphans; 7. To protect its members from a!l illegal or unjust prosecutions, and 
to afford them advice and legal assistance when deemed necessary; 8. To 


| oppose all dishonourable or unprofessional conduct; to promote the welfare and 


the first in the field of the French-Canadian candidates, (he | 


is talked of as Speaker for the United Legislature,) while he 
describes the Union as a despotic measure, which has been forced 
upon the Lower Province, recommends his countrymen not to 
commit themselves to a demand for its repeal—a_ procedure which 
might place them in a false position with the Reformers of Upper 
Canada; but to unite cordially with the general body of Reformers, 
to obtain advantages not incompatible with the Union; among the 
foremost of which, Mr. Laronrarne places the “ British principle 
of Responsible Government.” In‘fact, the measure of the Union 
seems already to have accomplished some of the best results ex- 
pected from it, in the crushing of faction. 


prosperity of its own body in particular; and to uphold the dignity, respect- 
ability, and usefulness of the whole medical profession.” 

With regard to many of these objects, he was glad to say they had 
been accomplished. All admitted that some reform in the profession 
was necessary; and a bill from Mr. Warburton had been expected for 
the last seven years, but it had not reached the Association till within 
the last two weeks. Now that it had arrived, it was most intricate and 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Hawes had drawn up a bill that was more in ace 
cordance with the views of the Association. It proposed, inter alia, 
that the sole power of licensing to practise should be vested in the 
Council of the proposed new faculty: but Mr. Hawes woula make it 
imperative for all candidates for the licence to possess a degree or 
diploma, or a licence from one of the existing Universities, Colleges, or 
Corporations. Mr. Wakley also intended to bring in a bill; and a bill 





| had been drawn up by the Association, which was to be considered the 


It is now said, with a show of confidence, that Toronto is to be | 


the site chosen for the mecting of the United Legislature, at least 
during its first session. 
election are not postponed. The Quebec Gazette, a paper which 
opposes the Union, observes that the number of candidates who 
support the Administration and the Union increases. 

Both the Governors in Canada are in bad health: Lord SypEn- 
HAM is compelled at times to avoid public ceremonies, on account 
of illness; and it is said that Sir Grorce Artuvr’s medical ad- 
visers order him to return home immediately. 

Lord Farxranp reached Halifax on the 16th of September, and 
assumed the Governorship of Nova Scotia on the 30th. 
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Meanwhile, preparatives for the general | 


bill of the profession. Their object, the Chairman observed, ought to 
be to concentrate these objects in one bill, which should comprise, if 
possible, all that was good in each, 

The report of the Association alluded to the proposed four bills, and 
to the measures to be taken'to concentrate them. It appeared to the 


| Council, that the first and most difficult part had already been accom- 


plished by the agreement of all the great Associations, and indeed of 
medical reformers generally, as to fundamental principles. It was pro- 
posed to recommend that deputies or agents from the different Asso- 
ciations should be appointed to meet in London during the next session 


| of Parliament; and, by the unity of action and purpose, to procure the 
| enactment of a bill of health for the people and a bill of rights for the 
| profession. 


The meeting was addressed by Dr. Marshall Tall, Professor Grant, 
Dr. Lynch, Mr. Grainger, and other members, in proposing and second- 


| ing resolutions approving of the appointment of delegates, and express- 
| ing the determination of the Association to continue their efforts to ob- 
| tain a measure of medical reform, recognizing the plan of a faculty of 
| medicine, with representative Councils (to be elected by the members) 


» Albert walked to Adelaide Cottage; | 


| the neighbourhood of Spitalfields. 
2en converted into a , 


¢ personal convenience of her | 


in each of the Three Kingdoms, and a uniform test of qualification for 
all future candidates. 

A resolution was also passed, again pledging the members of the 
Association to return all applications from life-assurance- offices unless 
accompanied with a fee. 

A meeting of Spitalfields weavers was held on Monday night, to take 
into consideration the report of a Committee appointed on the 21st of 
July with a view to the production of a piece of workmanship worthy 
to be presented to the Queen. The Committee was also to report its 
the subject of establishing a permanent school of design in 
The report stated, that the object 
which the Committee had in view was to obtain the patronage of her 
Majesty, the nobility, and the British public in favour of British-manu- 
factured silks, the trade in which was at present much depressed. They 


Opihion on 


had, therefore, attempted an experiment in silk manufacture, the design 
of which would be entirely new. The drawings prepared for the in- 
tended specimen were exhibited to the meeting, and excited much ad- 


‘ miration; the dimensions of the picce of silk on which they are to be 
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worked being six feet by four. It was also stated in the report, that 
the Committee had devised means for establishing a school of design ; 
and that a new kind of Jacquard loom had been invented by a French- 
man, who had long resided in Spitalfields, which for conciseness and 
just mechanical principle excelled every thing hitherto invented of that 
description of machinery. 





A scene of great confusion occurred at the Bank on Tuesday, con- 
nected with the payment of the dividends. It appears that alterations 
have recently been made in the offices devoted to that purpose, by 
bringing several different descriptions of dividend-accounts into the 
same part of the building; besides which, the number of clerks em- 
ployed has been diminished ; and the state of money rendering an early 
payment important, the crowd collected was both numerous and urgent. 
Many persons did not succeed in obtaining their dividends at all, and a 
great proportion of them only succeeded by perseverance and much 
Joss of time.— Times. 

We understand that the affairs of Hammersley’s bank will be so far 
wound up to Christmas as to allow a dividend of 10s. in the pound, 
which will be followed by asecond and ultimate dividend of 5s. more, 
making together 15s. in the pound. It is understood that the expedi- 
tion with which the suit at present pending in Chancery in relation to 
the affairs of the bank will be brought, will be unexampled in the his- 
tory of Chancery proceedings. ‘The moment the necessity of filing a 
bill was found unavoidable, the Vice-Chancellor came to town ex- 
pressly to put matters in such a train that no time should be lost, and 
the affairs of the banking-house are already before the Master. The 
creditors of the estate amount to nearly 1,200; and the stoppage of the 
bank has been severely felt by many of the West-end tradesmen, of 
whom a large portion of that number consists.— Globe. 

The City article of the Times, on Wednesday, had the following re- 
marks, suggested by the administration of Mr. Hammersley’s affairs by 
the Court of Chancery— 

“ A current topic among mercantile men of the present day is the compara- 
tive advantage of a trust-deed and a commission of bankruptcy; respecting 
which there is much to be said on both sides, but there are few indeed who 
would have a plea to allege in favour of the administration of an insolvent 
estate by a Master in Chancery. A fiat cannot issue against a dead man, who 
with the debt of nature has paid all other debts, but an administration of his 
affairs by the principal creditors, who could have selected two or three to re- 
present the whole body, would have been as good as a trusteeship—in fact nearly 
the same thing, and assets might have been realized and divided with the 
judgment and despatch which men of business are used to -exercise in all such 
eases. They would have proceeded next to investigate all liabilities, whether 
of partnership cr otherwise, connected with the affairs under administration ; 
and, assisted as they would be by good legal advice, for which ample funds 
could not be wanting, no real responsibility could have escaped their vigilant 





investigation ; and the creditors, who would receive a portion of their claims at 
once, might in the end have recovered the whole. How this is to be accom- 
plished in the turn the affair has taken, though not impossible, is quite past 
the general comprehension ; which is at no loss to conjecture, however, in what 
manner it might be made to serve the purpose of parties who, having incurred 
a real responsibility, were desirous of escaping from it. Some legal provision 
for a case like this seems undoubtedly to be wanted; for though the importance 
of it, and its applying to a great banking-house, instead of a merchant or 
general trader, has fixed public attention upon it, there must be instances of 
almost daily occurrence in this rich and busy country in which the omission of 
such a provision is felt.” } 


Captain Harvey Tuckett having sufficiently recovered from his wound 
in the duel with Lord Cardigan, was taken before the Magistrates at 
Wandsworth, on Wednesday. He was accompanied by Sir James E. 
Anderson, M.D., and other gentlemen who came prepared to be his bail. 
The charge against Captain Tuckett was for ‘“ maliciously shooting at, 
with intent to murder, James Thomas Earl of Cardigan.” ‘The evidence 
was the same as on the previous examinations. Captain Tuckett was 
not attended by any professional adviser; nor did he put any question 
to the witnesses, whose former depositions were read. Dann, the 
miller, in answer to some questions by Mr. Bainbridge, one of the Ma- 
gistrates, admitted that he suspected the parties whom he saw coming 
on the ground were about to fight a duel, some time before he interfered. 
He set his wife to watch them whilst he attended to the mill, as he said 
he “could not stop gentlemen without some better reason than suspi- 
cion.” Captain Page, another Magistrate on the Bench, wished to 
institute some inquiries respecting Lord Cardigan’s pistols, with a view 
to determine whether they were rifled and had hair-triggers. The other 
Magistrates objected to enter on the inquiry, as it was not material in 
that part of the ease. Captain Page persisted in thinking the matter 
ought to be investigated. He observed— 

“In the summing up of Major Channel's case, the Judge alluded to what 
was called the point of honour among military men; which was no justification 
in law, but gave rise to many questions for the consideration of the Jury as to 
their finding of the kind of offence: but that it should be entertained at all, it 
must be when the duel was perfectly fair, and both parties knowingly went out 
upon the chance of taking each other’s lives upon equal terms. Now, Lord | 
Cardigan has stated here that he went out to fight a duel without rifle-pistols 
and with no hair-trigger. ‘That is merely assertion. The Inspector also stated 
that the pistols are not rifled. That also is assertion. In order to prove what 
is the fact, I have called for Mr. Parkin, the Inspector of the Metropolitan | 
Police, Mr. Field, and the Inspector of Small-arms to the East India Com- | 
pany; and we shall see whether the pistols are of the same description, or 
whether there is any difference. If it should be proved that the pistols were 
not only rifled, but rifled so as to deceive his own seeond, it may be most im- 
portant,” 

The majority of the Magistrates were of opinion that the question 
would not properly come before them, but was only for the consideration 
of a jury. Captain Page, finding that they would not enter into that 
part of the case, took up his hat and left the room. 

Captain Tuckett said, that from what he knew of Lord Cardigan, he 
readily believed he had not the most distant idea that he was taking 
any advantage, 

The Magistrates required Captain Tuckett to find bail, himself for 
1,000/, and two sureties for 500/, each. The Captain and his sureties 
entered into the required recognizances to appear at the next sessions 
ofthe Central Criminal Court, whieh eommence on Monday. Duan 


the miller, Sir J. E. Anderson, and the Inspector of Police, were bound | 
to prosecute. 


for the present year. 
Court are null and void, and that the election of Tow n-Councillors, on 
the 2d of November next, will take place on the 
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The Gazette of Tuesday contains an order in Council establishing 
one Police Court at Greenwich and another at Woolwich, under the 
recent act. The same Magistrates are to preside at both on alternate 
days. The Gazette contains also an order constituting a large number 
of parishes and precincts in Middlesex, Surry, Kent, Essex, and Hert- 
ford, a part of the Metropolitan Police district. The whole of the 
places enumerated are within fifteen miles of Charing Cross, in a 
straight line, as required by the Act. 

Notice was given on Monday to the Chelsea pensioners who received 
their quarterly allowance at the Excise Office, Woolwich, that they 
must again attend on the 15th of next month, when such men as are 
found able to do duty will be embodied for home service in her Majesty’s 
garrisons and furts throughout the kingdom. 

One of the head porters on the Eastern Counties Railway was om 
Tuesday charged, at Worship Street Police Court, with being drunk 
and having misconducted himselfon the railway. On Sunday evening, 
he went for the first time as assistant guard of the seven o’clock train 
to Brentwood; and when he returned on Monday morning, he was so 
drunk that he fell back after getting off the train. The man stated in 
his defence, that he had taken a glass of rum and water at Brentwood, 
and was quite sober when he started with the train, but the excitement 
produced by being “ whirled” through the air so rapidly had made 
him intoxicated; that it was the air, and not the rum, in short, that 
had made him drunk. Out of consideration for his family, he was only 
fined 10s, The charge was preferred under the recent General Railway 
Act, which came into operation last Saturday. 





The Provinces. 

It is currently reported, and we have little doubt, that the Earl of 
Thanet will succeed to the Lord-Lieutenancy of the county of Kent; 
an appointment that will give the greatest satisfaction to the supporters 
of the present Government. The names of Earls Cowper and Radnor 
have also been mentioned.— Kent Herald. 

Mr. A. R. Dottin, the Tory Member for Southampton, has announced 
his intention to retire from its representation. Mr. Charles Ceeil 
Martyn, who was defeated last election, and the Honourable Mr. Bruce, 
are to be the new Tory candidates whenever an election takes place. 

The two new Tory candidates for Herefordshire, Joseph Bailey 
junior, and Mynors Baskerville, Esqs., have been actively engaged during 
the week in canvassing that county.— Gloucester Journal. 

A rumour is prevalent that the Tories of the Northern Division of 
Northamptonshire are so dissatisfied with the public conduct of their 
representative, Lord Maidstone, that they have not only refused to put 
him in nomination at the next election, but have decided on the ne- 
cessity of dispensing. for this year, with the Tory dinner, towards 
which three parts of the clergy in the division are looking forward witis 
hungry expectation for three parts of the year. There is no doubt of 
Lord Milton’s return in the Liberal interest, if his Lordship will allow 
himself to be put in nomination.— Globe. 

On Monday last, Mr. W. B. Wrightson, M.P., arrived at North- 
allerton; and in a short time afterwards, accompanied by Captain Pierse, 
Mr. Hamilton, and two attornies, commenced waiting upon the electors 
of that borough resident in the town.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

The Registrations for many of the boroughs in England have been 
completed. The results are varlously given. The following state- 
ments are collected from different papers ; but such accounts cannot be 
much depended on, as in several places both parties claim the victory. 
The Liberals claim to have gained in the following places: Devonport 
49, Hereford 8, Halifax 26, Weymouth 40, Whitby 24, Salford 172, 
Gloucester 13, Chatham 13. The Conservatives boast of the following 
gains: Wallingford 12, Ashton 10, Stockport 71, Taunton 5, Bradford 
21, Canterbury 24, Reading 65. 

The Barristers who last week held their Registration Courts at 
Maldon, decided that the distance of the residence of the party claiming 
to vote for that borough shall be measured in a straight line; thus re- 
versing the decision given last year. This admits about sixty Cone 
servative voters, whose residences are within seven statute miles of the 
polling-place, if measured as the crow ftlies.— Esser Herald. 

Owing to the number of objections to the names of voters on the 








burgess-roll of the borough of Liverpool, amounting to many thousands, 
the Mayor and Assessors, after sitting the fifteen days prescribed by the 


Municipal Corporations Act, could not complete the revision of the lists 
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two hundred persons sat down t ut h the Mayor presided, 
and Dr. Chalmers was the Vice- nt. Among the company, were 
Mr. Hutt, M.P., Mr. Tennyson rt, M.P.. Colonel York, and 
many of the leading Reformers of the inty. Colonel York, the pri- 
vate secretary to the Marquis of Normanby, briefly returned thanks for 
| his Lordship when his health was proposed. The * Memory of the 
Earl of Durham, late High Steward of the borough,” was drank 
in silence; all the company standing. The most irkable speech 
of the evening was that of Mr. Hutt; who made a kind of fare- 
well address to his constit ts, as h 1 i t again 
to contest the eleetion for that borough H y%ke In terms 
of praise of th ral the | Ad tion, though 
he condemned their « luet h regard to 1 il education. Ta 
neglecting to give the | the n f education, the Reform Go- 
vernment had, h f i ‘ enjoy the | il advantages 
of Reform. Had Earl Grey's Governt brought forward a compre- 
hensive measure for would have been carried 
without difficulty: but t I l ss n to 
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mind. In consequence of the dissatisfaction and mistrust which the 
conduct of the Government in this respect had occasioned, many who 
were leaders in the battle of Reform had quitted their ranks and fallen 
into a state of apathy, or joined the enemy. He concluded by propos- 
ing as a toast the cause of national and universal education. Mr. 
D’Eyncourt, when his health was proposed, alluded to the retirement of 
Mr. Hutt from the representation of Hull, and urged the company to 
make exertions to retain him. The proceedings at this dinner are said 
to have given fresh spirit to the Liberal party at Hull. 


Mr. Daniel Gaskell, the late Member for Wakefield, has offered to 
subscribe 1,000/. to aid in the formation of public baths, fountains, and 
walks in that town. In the letter making this liberal offer, which is 
dated from Venice, Mr. Gaskell says, ‘*‘ My political connexion with 
the town having ceased, the circumstance of such a suggestion from me 
will not, I trust, be any obstacle to the adoption.” 

We regret to learn that Sir Francis Burdett is confined to his room 
at Embercourt, Thames Ditton, by a fall from his horse on Thursday. 
He is, we believe, much bruised ; but the injury he has sustained is not 
of a dangerous character, although sufficiently severe to render the 
application of twenty-four leeches indispensable.—Standard. 

The Countess of Leicester has sustained a compound fracture of the 
leg, in consequence of a fall from her horse, while riding in the park 
on Tuesday last.—Bury Post. 


The Portsmouth correspondent of the Brighton Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing account of naval preparations at that port. ‘The Britannia, 
120, Captain Drake, bearing the flag (red at the mizen) of Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir John Ommanney, K.C.B., went out of the harbour to Spithead 
on Monday; where she will embark her lower-deck guns, and complete 
her stores, for which every despatch is being used. The Indus, 84, and 
Vengeanee, 84, are being expedited for immediate commission, and the 
Clarence, 84, at Plymouth. The Warspite, 50, razee, is to be com- 
missioned shortly, it is supposed for the South American station, to 
relieve the Stag, 46, period expired. Volunteer seamen are brought to 
this port daily for the ships fitting out. ‘The ‘Etna is gone to Plymouth 
and Liverpool to collect more, and tenders are sent to the Irish and 
Scotch ports for the same purpose. The Belvidere, 42, it is expected, 
will be commissioned shortly to proceed to the West Indies to relieve 
the Seringapatam, 42, at the Leeward Islands.” 

The long examinations at Devonport to discover the supposed incen- 
diaries of the Talavera, and the searches after the two suspected 
foreigners, have ended in smoke. It seems from the statement by a 
correspondent of the Z’mes, that when no person could be apprehended 
against whom any reasonable suspicion attached, those who conducted 
the investigation determined to find out whether the fire might not have 
originated otherwise than by design. On further investigation, says 
the Times correspondent— 

“It appears that what is called a ‘bin’ had been placed under the shed 
which covered the Talavera. This ‘bin’ is an erection of wood made for the 
purpose of containing the offal collected from the neighbouring parts of the 
yard till it can be conveniently removed from the arsenal; and the one con- 
structed under the shed over the Talavera was of the extent of about four 
hundred square feet. It was placed onthe south side of the ship, and at the 
distance of about thirty feet from her. The refuse from all the neighbouring 
works and offices had been thrown into it, and it contained a large mass of 
filth, composed of oakum, tallow, waste of paint, old canvass, sawdust, chips, 
&c. This mass generated a high degree ot heat, and spontaneous combustion 
was the result. The fire thus originating, communicated with the shed over 
the Talavera; for it is now proved, I am told, that the shed, not the ship, was 
first on fire. From the shed the Talavera was kindled, and the coal-tar with 
which that vessel was impregnated to saturation, generating gas in large quan- 
tities, by the heat of the burning shed operating upon it, an easy medium for 
communicating the flames from one part to another was thus provided, and the 
rapidity with which they spread from stem to stern is in this manner accounted 
for. ‘Lhis solution of the mystery appears to me perfectly satisfactory. The 
contents of the bin are exactly such as would give rise to spontaneous flame, and 
this is not the only instance of spontaneous combustion in the arsenal.” 

In order to account for the Talavera becoming so suddenly enveloped 


in flames, the Devonport Telegraph says—* She was one of those ships | 


on which the plan of impregnating the timbers with coal-tar, as a pre- 
yentive to dry-rot, was tried; and a piece of her timbers which we have 
examined is so completely saturated with this material as apparently to 
render no other combustible necessary for her speedy destruction after 
the fire had once been communicated.” 

Henty, the man who is suspected of having set fire to the Camper- 
down, at Sheerness, was brought before the Magistrates again on Thurs- 
day ; when he was discharged from civil custody and taken in charge 
by the naval authorities, It is intended to try him by Court-martial. 

A Court-martial was held on Friday on board the Britannia, at 
Portsmouth, for the trial of Mr. T’. Barrow, boatswain, doing duty in 
the Laurel, for being in bed drunk with his wife, aud incapable of mov- 
ing, beiween the hours of ten and eleven, with a light burning in his 
cabin, near a curtain, on the night of the Ist instant. The charges 
were proved; but in consideration of the high character formerly borne, 
and the testimonials produced, the Court sentenced him to be dismissed 
from his office of boatswain in the Royal Navy, and adjudged him to 
serye three years as a petty oflicer—//ampshire Telegraph. 


From the Manchester Guardian otf Wednesday—* There was no 
matcrial change in the appearance of the market yesterday. 
mand for yarn continued about the same as for some weeks past, with 
a slight tendency to a decline in prices. 


exception of the best 27-inch power-loom printing-cloth, which was in 
4 





They have, however, exhibited no symptom of a desire to disturb the 
peace.—Preston Chronicle. 

The American Chamber of Commerce in Liverpool have presented a 
memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer against the interference 
of the Post-office authorities with the long-recognized practice of col- 
lecting letters at the offices of the agents of private ships bound for 
America. Since the establishment of the Transatlantic steam-ships, 
the number of letters sent by them as “ ship-letters,” without passing 
through the Post-office, has injured the revenue; so it was determined 
to put a stop to the practice of collecting letters at the agents’ offices, 
The Solicitor to the Post-office wrote to the agents, prohibiting them 
from continuing the practice, and suggesting that the letters so collected 
should be sent to the Post-office. ‘The American merchants observe in 
their memorial, that whatever may be the legal construction of the 
late act Of Parliament, which prohibits making a “ collection ” of let- 
ters to despatch by private ships, “ to give such an interpretation to the 
act would be a violation of the positive agreement between the mer- 
hants and the Government in 1815, upon which the increased rate of 
postage on inward letters was imposed; and your memorialists rely 
with confidence on the good faith of her Majesty’s Government to re- 
lieve them from the grievance of which they complain.” 


The expiration of the sentences of the two Bath Chartists, Bartlett 
and Bolwell, the former imprisoned for nine, and the latter for six 
months, for sedition, was celebrated by their partisans on Monday.—~ 
Wiltshire Independent. 

Mrs. Frost, the wife of John Frost, is now reduced to the most 
pinching indigence. Having expended all her money for the defence 
of her husband, her four daughters, from the ages of twelve to twenty 
years, were obliged to seck a subsistence by their industry.—Bedford 
Mercury. 

A most disgraceful outrage was committed on Thursday evening in 
Salisbury during the delivery of a lecture on Teetotalism ; which as- 
sumed so alarming an appearance as to require the presence and active 
interference of the Mayor and a body of the police in order to restore 
tranquillity. One of the offenders is in custody.—Salisbury Journal. 

A company of Sappers and Miners have been appointed by Govern- 
ment to make a survey of the elevations of the Cleveland Hills. They 
have been busily engaged for the last ten days on Eston Nab, Easby 
Hills, and Roseberry Topping; to the no small alarm of the peaceful 
peasantry and villagers in the surrounding districts.— Newcastle Journal, 

The Magistrates of the Dunmow Sessions have decided, that persons 
coming from a distance for the purpose of attending divine service 
at a place of worship of which they are regular members, are “tra- 
vellers” within the meaning of the act, and may be accommodated with 
refreshment at a beer-shop or public-house during the hours of divine 
service in the parish-church. 

At the Marlborough Petty Sessions, nine persons were summoned 
for unlawfully attempting to produce smal!pox by inoculation. As this 
was the first instance of a prosecution under the statute, the parties 
were dismissed on paying the costs only. The public ought also to 
know that exposure of a patient labouring under the smallpox will sub- 
ject the persons s9 offending to imprisonment for three months. 

On Tuesday the 6th, John Dunkley, gamekeeper to the Marquis 
of Northampton, at Castle Ashby, in Northamptonshire, was missing. 
On Thursday, he was found in a wood near Yardley, murdered, with his 
gun broken to pieces. On Friday, three men, named Bedford, Down- 
ing, and Underwood, who had been lurking about the neighbourhood, 
were taken into custody, and conveyed to Ashby Castle. A shooting- 
coat, stained with blood on the left arm and shoulder, aad a pair of 
corduroy breeches, also stained with blood, were found in Bedford's 
lodgings by Mr. Young, Superintendent of Police. Mr. Young went 
to Bedford, and made him take off his clothes, when about thirty gun- 
shot wounds were found in his back. Bedford then made the following 
confession— 

He stated that he and the other prisoners were poaching in the wood near 
Yardley, on the Tuesday night previous; and having levelled his piece and fired 
at the deceased, he immediately returned the fire, and shot his back all to morsels. 
A desperate struggle ensued, and the prisoner Downing coming up at the mo- 
ment, he lodged the contents of his fowling-piece in the neck of the deceased 
under the car, which caused him to tumble forward; and then Underwood 
rushed forward, kicked him violently on the head, and beat him with the butt- 
end of his gun until he broke it to pieces upon him. They then dragged the 
body of the deceased about twenty yards into the wood ; where they left it, and 
went together to a public-house at the village of Olney, about four miles from 
where they committed the murder. ‘There they drank a quantity of beer and 
other liquors, and ultimately returned to their houses about ten o'clock at 
night. 

At a separate interview the other priscners admitted to Mr. Young 
that Bedford’s account was generally correct. On Saturday the pri- 
soners were examined before a bench of Magistrates, and committed 
for trial. 

The Magistrates at Rugby on Saturday sentenced a Policeman on the 


| . . . . 1 2° 
| London and Birmingham Railway, named Fletcher, to fourteen days 


imprisonment and hard labour in the House of Correction at Warwick, 


| for neglect in the execution of his duty. 


The de- | 


Goods of all kinds, with the | 


| class carriage from Carlisle to Newcastle. 


moderate demand, were extremely flat; and in many instances a re- | 


duction of I}d. to 3}d. the piece was submitted to in order to effect 
sales.” 

The whole of the hands in five of the principal factories at Blackburn 
have struck work, in consequence of the masters insisting on making a 
reduction in the wages to the extent of ten percent. It is stated that 
the bulk of the workpeople offered to submit to an abatement of five 
per cent.; but this Lalf-way proffer was refused by the masters, and 
their mills are in consequence closed. ‘The streets of Blackburn pre- 
sent a scene of great excitement; the poor factory-hands having, since 
they left work, continued to parade the street from morning until night. 


Mr. William Leatham, banker, of Wakefield, who read a valuable 
paper on the bill circulation of the country at the late meeting of the 
British Association at Glasgow, was unfortunate in his railway travel- 
ling adventures to that town; having met with accidents in going and 
returaing. <A letter from him describing these accidents, which he says 
had not been previously published, appeared in the Times of Thursday— 

“On the 19th of August, my wife and family accompanied me in a. first- 
About twenty-four miles from 
Newcastle, when in the midst of social intercourse, and without any other 
notice except for a few seconds a jolting as on rutty road, we were thrown over; 


| and I shall never forget the horrors I felt as a parent and a husband, till our 


| fate was decided and the carriage came to a rest. 


While imprisoned, we heard 


| the sounds of many voices, some in suffering and crying for help, and others as 


| 
| 


if rendering assistance. We found ourselves in a potato-field ; and soou a fine 
young sailor was carried past on a door as if dead; another had his arm broken, 
and many had contusions; but, mercifully, no lite was lost. I with otuers ex- 
amined into the cause of the accident, and found the luggage-carriage had been 
too heavily loaded, and that the axle had broken, being made of bad iron. This 
road was not laid down originally for locomotive power, but for horses only, 
and is one of the oldest, and extremely dangerous from the curves, &c. 
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“ On returning from the British Association on the 28th September, on the 
Clarence Railroad, from the city of Durham to Stockton, the wheel of the 
tender broke ; and, after running fifty yards, the engine stopped; but had we 
gone one yard further we must have gone over, and had we been a quarter of a 
mile in advance we must have been dashed down an embankment of thirty 
feet : but what was our astonishment, on examining the fractured wheel, to 
find four old rusty fractures, besides the part where it broke! and how much 
was this feeling increased to learn a similar accident had happened only three 
days before from the same cause, and with the same tender sent forth again, 
vith such shameful neglect, with a wheel so defective!” 

The chain-cable of the Howe, 120 guns, at Spithead, accidentally 
yan out of the hawse-hole on Friday after the anchor was cast, and a 
seaman on board was killed by it. George Hall, one of the divers en- 
gaged under Colonel Pasley at the wreck of the Royal George, was sent 
down to make a rope fast to the end of the cable; which he succeeded 
in doing after having been at the bottom for two hours. During that 
time, he only came to the surface twice, to communicate with the men 
in the boat. The air was supplied to him at the bottom, through a 
tube attached to a forcing-pump. 

The Bristol Standard mentions the loss of the Victory of Bristol, 
Captain Garner, on Wednesday, off Portlock on the coast of Devon. 
The vessel was seen to give a lurch, and immediately go to the bottom. 
There were on board, the captain, three men, and three passengers, one 
of whom was a Dissenting minister. Sir ‘I’. Acland’s yacht put out 
immediately to render assistance; but nothing could be seen of the 
vessel or persons on board. 

Our Cambrian friends will be gratified to hear that the Welsh lan- 
guage is coming more generally into use on the borders of Shropshire ; 
and that the mountain peasantry are not so ill off as some would repre- 
sent them; the managers of the Savings Bank in Oswestry having 
found it necessary to engage an assistant secretary to “ Sharad 
Cymraeg.” —Salopian Journal. 


IRELAND. 


We can confirm the rumour which has been some days in circulation 
that the Honourable William Browne, brother of Earl Kenmare, will 
come forward as candidate for the representation of the county of Kerry 
at the next election. ‘The treatment of Mr. Blennerhasset by his Tory 
friends, since his election, in withholding the promised pecuniary aid, 
and leaving him to pay all the expenses, a part of which, at least, they 
undertook to defray, will of course prevent him from’ hazarding another 
contest.— Cork Reporter. 

Colonel Rawdon, Member for the city of Armagh, was entertained 
by his constituents on Wednesday week. Mr. Leonard Dobbin pre- 
sided. Among those present, were the Earl of Gosford, the Earl of 
Charlemont, Lord Cremorne, the Most Reverend Dr. Crolly, Mr. Ser- 
geant Curry, &c. 

Mr. O'Connell returned to Dublin on Saturday, after his sojourn at 
Darrynane Abbey; having been entertained at public dinners and 
speechified en route. On Monday, the Loyal Repeal Association 
assembled as usual, and there Mr. O'Connell of coutse presented him- 
self. His first words on entering the room, after the cheering had sub- 
sided, were—“ You see the Lord-Lieutenant has not yet been able to 
frighten me!” In an introductory speech he alluded to his enthusiastic 
reception at Limerick, and to the crowd of sixty thousand persons who 
met him on his approach to that city. He then moved the admission of 
Miss Dillon, the daughter of a woollen-draper, as a member of the 
Association. He said that her father, who was one of thie first to join 
the Repeal Association, had been refused any further orders at Dubli 
Castle in consequence— 

He stated this distinctly, that it might reach the ears of Lord Ebrington. If 
a pitiful and paltry persecution of this kind were to be resorted to by the Go- 
vernment, he should be glad to know how the Whigs could any longer talk of 
Tory persecution by the withdrawal of their patronage from persons in busi- 
ness who refused to vote for them? He would be sorry to enter into a warfare 
of this kind, and he would therefore say no more upon the subject at present ; 
believing as he did, that Lord Ebrington himself was incapable of conduct such 
as he now complained of, and that it was to be attributed solely to his under- 
lings at the Castle. 

Mr. O'Connell then referred to the Lord-Lieutenant’s declaration 
against Repeal. He spoke of it in the same manner as in his speeches 
at Cork and Limerick, last week ; affecting to consider the announced 
Tefusal of Government patronage as a boon to himself personally, and 
an advantage to the cause of Repeal, by clearing its advocates from all 
imputation of interested motives. 
Ebrington’s declaration had a deterring effeet— 

“ He was sorry to perceive that the base appetite of gain was influencing 
some men in keeping back from the ranks of the Repealers. Some of those 
towhom he alluded were Repealers before. It was, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that they were influenced by the honey promises of the Castle. He, 
however, could tell them, that in that course they could not persevere. They 
must declare themselves cither for or against the people. He had kept a 
neutral ground open as long as he could. He had asked for no pledge; but did 
they think that the time would not come when it would be necessary to ask a 
pledge? Lord Ebrington had traced the line, and if the Repealers fortified 
their line in front, let the blame fall not on them, but on the head of the 
Lord-Lieutenant himself. His Excellency had stated in his recent speech 
that he would not take any violent proceedings against the Repealers, because 
they were preserving the peace and not violating the law. Although he be- 
lieved that this was the first time a Lord-Licutenant had said so much in their 
favour, yet he must say that he did not thank Lord Ebrington for letting them 
alone as long as they did not commit any breach of the law. (Loud cheers.) 
He referred to this part of his Excelleney’s speech because it bespoke some- 
thing strange and striking in the condition of Ireland to hear a Lord-Lieuten- 
ant boasting to the people that he did not trample upon them for nothing. 
Would Lord Ebrington dare to say that to the people of England? (7exnewed 
cheering) He was not for quarreling with the present Administration. He 
wished to keep them between him and the ‘Tories as long as he poss:bly could.” 

In his subsequent speeches at this meeting, Mr. O'Connell went over 
the old ground of “ injustice to Ireland,” shown by the small propor- 
tion of Representatives to the number of inhabitants, and other alleged 

grievances of the Union. ‘The people of Ireland, he said, had arrived 
at this dilemma, either to crouch in abject submission to British domi- 
nation, or struggle one and all to restore their domestic Legislature. 
Referring to the Ulster Association, which in one of his earlier speeches 
he threatened never to notice again, Mr. O'Connell observed— 











| the advocate of repealing the Union of both countries? 


Should they follow the example of the Ulster Association? Should they 
go on puling in a constitutional association, or should they speak up for 
Ireland? He was for the latter. (Cheers.) There was no other way of de 
feating such men as Stanley. He knew no remedy short of alarming the people 
of England; of making them feel that injustice was no longer sutferable; of 
demanding a repeal of the Union, and severing the Parliamentary connexion 
between this country and England. The people of England had a great inte- 
rest in that connexion. Tradesmen, shopkeepers, merchants, all had a deep 
interest in having the rents of Ireland spent in England. Let them teach them 
that their interests were likely to be atfected by their exertions. John Bull 
was particularly sensitive about the pocket ; but no such association as that in 
Ulster could have the effect of making him feel so. 

Among the resolutions passed at this meeting, it was resolved that 
measures should be taken to procure a portrait of the late Earl of Charle- 
mont, in his uniform as a General of the Irish Volunteers, to be placed 
in the room where the Association meets; and also that “the Volun- 
teers’ March” be adopted as the charter-tune of the Loyal Repeal 
Association. 

The Limerick Chronicle thus describes the Repeal demonstration in 
that city. ‘“ The crowds which attended Mr. O’Connell’s procession 
were strictly of one order and class; never in the aggregate exceeding 
12,000, though magnified by political artifice or mistaken enthusiasm 
to five times that amount. ‘The mechanics and labourers, we grant, 
never made a more respectable exhibition in public—and it was the 
only bright feature in the spectacle; but for this they owe nothing to 
Mr. O’Connell—to the great regenerating principle of Temperance are 
they beholden for their improved condition. Apart from this useful 
and industrious body of men, not regarding, of course, strolling groups 
which infest the locu/e of every populous community, ripe for fun or 
mischief, what was Mr. O’Connell’s position on Wednesday, and who 
were his supporters? Who else besides the operatives lent him their 
assistance or presence on this occasion, when he visited Limerick as 
Nobles and 
gentry, the learned and commercial professions, the landed interest, and 
even banking capital, whose combined energies struggled with him to 
earry out Emancipation and Reform, have all, without exception, 
utterly abandoned him in the wild speculation of Repeal.” 

THE THIERS AND PALMERSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

M. Thiers has addressed a long note to the French Ambassador in 
London, in reply to Lord Palmersion’s note of the 30th of August: 
it bears date the 5d October, but appears to have reached England no 
earlier than the 9th. Lord Palmerston had retraced the history of ne- 
gotiations between France and England on the Eastern question, for 
the purpose of showing that France had withdrawn from alliance with 
the Four Powers, not that they had abandoned her. M. Thiers also 
retraces the history of affairs in a similar way, for the purpose of 
proving a totally opposite conclusion. 

He sets out with a clever condensation of Lord Palmerston’s note, 
which brings out all the main points with simplicity and clearness— 

“That ‘ Great Britain, being completely disinterested in the question of the 
East, has pursued one sole object—tlic independence and integrity of the Otto- 
man empire. This was the object proposed by her to all the Courts, adopted 
by them, pursued by them all, and by France as well as by the other Powers. 
With this object in view, it was necessary to reduce the excessive pretensions 
of the Viceroy of Egypt within narrower limits; it was necessary to remove 








| the possessions and the armies of that ambitious vassal as far as possible fromt 


negotiation. 


| of the Ottoman empire. 


| is incompatible with its existence. 






he Desert between the Sultan and 
t Alito Egypt, and to restore Syria to 
the Sultan Abdul Medjid. The Svrian Desert would then have served as a 
barrier between the two states, and secured the Ottoman empire, and Europe, 
interested in the safety of that empire, against the ambition of the Egyptian 
family.’ 

“ That ‘such has been the declaration of England at every period of this 
France, by the collective note signed at Constantinople on the 
j ilar addressed on the 17th of the same month 

eared to adhere to the common principle, by 
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| France, the Four Powers who have signed the treaty of the 15th ot July have 


| sented to join the fortress 


| they might desire to secur 





| which the five Cabinets had th 
It would appear, however, that Lord | which the five Cabinets had t 


made reiterated attempts to bring her to join in their views. They have even 
made considerable sacrifices to her, for they added to Egypt, hereditarily 
granted, the Pashalic of Acre without the fortress, and they afterwards con- 
itself to their f 1, But ail these sacri- 
i ure from the principle 
luty to pri n in common. 
not follow her in this course. However 
ion, they were driven to separate from 
her, and to sign an act whi for France had been 
warned more than once that if they did ing it would, 
after all, be necessary for the Four Powers to settle a question on which the 
Five could not agree.’ 

“ That ‘Lord Palmerston had, in fact, carefully repeated to the French 
Ambassador that the - the treaty of the 15th of 
July, was his ultimatum, and that, sal was refused, he should 
make no other. It was necessary to proceed, and not to allow the Ottoman 
empire to perish by too prot The other Courts cannot be 
accused of any intention of of yn this occasion. Four Cabi- 
nets, having agreed upon a qu shest importance, could not 
make an indefinite sacrifice of their heir perfectly disinterested in- 
tentions to a fifth.’ 
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‘ ‘ ts remembered 
that France had in the month ot September 1839. proposed a plan of arrange 
ment through her Ambassador at London, tou i upon nearly the same basis 
as the treaty of the 15th of. ; that subseqn lv, while she objected to the 
plan put forward by England, she had ad | that, setting aside the difficulty 















and the danger of the means of execut that plan would be incontestibly 
preferable to any other; lastly, tha every occasion she had manifested 








s of execution. The 
n motives peculiar to 
ainst Mehemet Ali, 


the intention of opposing no ol 
four Cabinets had, therefore, reason to thin! 
herself, she refused to join them in n 
she would at least put forward no obst rts, and that she would 
even second them by the exercise of her moral influence at Alexandria. The 
Four Powers still hope that, when the treaty of the 15th of July has been ful- 
filled, France will again unite with them to secure definitively the maintenance 
of the Ottoman empire.’ ” 

The foregoing précis, however, fails to put Lord Palmerston’s charge 
against France, of inconsistency, in so foreible a way as it stood in his 
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Lordship’s note. We therefore quote that passage, in which he shows 
the groundlessness of the complaints of France from the original— 

“In the early stages of the negotiation, the declarations of principle made 

the Government of France led her Majesty’s Government to imagine that 

e two Governments could not but agree as to the means of carrying their 
common principles into execution. If the intentions and opinions of the 
French Government upon the means of execution differed, even in the outset 
of the negotiations, from those of the British Government, then France has 
no right to represent as an unexpected schism between England and France a 
difference which the French Government knew all along to exist. If the in- 
tentions and opinions of the French Government as to the means of execution 
have undergone a change since the negotiations begun, then France has no 
right toimpute to Great Britain adivergence of policy, which arises from a 
ehange on the part of France, and not from a change on the part of Great 
Britain. But in any case, when four out of the five Powers found themselves 
agreed upon one course, and when the fifth had determined to pursue a course 
entirely different, it could not reasonably be expected that the four should, in 
deference to the fifth, give up opinions in which they were daily more and more 
confirmed, and which related to a matter of vital importance to the great and 
permanent interests of Europe.” 

M. Thiers reduces the results of Lord Palmerston’s statement to the 
following propositions— 

“That France has been inconsistent ; 

“ That she had desired, and desires no longer, the integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman empire; 

“ That the Four Powers have made repeated sacrifices to her views ; 

“ That they at last offered her an u/timatum, based upon a former proposal of 
her own Ambassador ; 

“That they did not proceed further until that ultimatum had been refused. 

“‘ That they have reason to be surprised at the manner in which France has 
received the treaty of the 15th of July, since, in accordance with her own de- 
clarations, it might be expected that she would have given to this treaty more 
¢han a passive assent, and at least her moral support.” 

M. Thiers proceeds to rebut these charges, by a recapitulation of 
the steps of the conduct of France throughout the negotiations. 
He makes the question between France and Eugland turn upoa the 
acceptation in which the phrase of “ the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire” is to be understood. At first, he says, it meant, that Constan- 
tinople was to be defended, on the one hand from the threatened march 
of Ibrahim Pasha, and on the other from the exclusive protection and 
Oecupation by a Russian army. In that view France fully concurred. 
Austria and Prussia also agreed to the views of France and England; | 
but Russia held back, recommending non-intervention. The contem- 

lated danger to Constantinople was postponed when Ibrahim suspended 

is victorious march: there were then two opposing parties—the con- 

uered Sultan, and the conquering Ibrahim; but both, “ thanks to the 
intervention of France,” were motionless. England, however, proposed 
to force the Turkish ficet from the hands of Mehemet Ali; and here began 
the unfortunate difference between France and England. At the instance 
of France, however, England gave up her violent intentions against the 
Viceroy ; but when it became necessary more strictly to define the 
boundaries between the Sultan’s and the Viceroy’s territories, the differ- 
ence between England ar! France became more appareut— 

* Lord Palmerston dec that according to him the Viceroy ought to 
receive the hereditary pos on of Egypt, but that, as a compensation for this, 
he ought to abandon imn. itely the Holy Cities, the island of Candia, the 
district of Adana, and the \,Lole of Syria. He modified, however, his first 
Views in a slight degree, and consented to add to the hereditary possession of 
Egypt the possession (also hereditary) of the Pashalic of Acre, excepting tle 
fortress of Acre. 

“France did not accede to these propositions: she considered that the Vice- 
roy, after having vanquished the Sultan at Nezib, without having been the ag- 














=. and having moreover consented to stop his course, merited to be better 
eal i 


twith. She thought that it would be hardly just on the part of the 
Powers who had induced him, in 1833, to accept the conditions of Kiutaya, 
to itapose far more rigorous conditions upon him, wken he had done nothing 
to be deprived of the benefit of this arrangement. She conceived that if de- 
prived of the Holy Cities, the island of Cardia, and the district of Adana, (an 
Offensive position, which, when restored to the Porte, would grant it every 
security,) he ought to be allowed to retain the hereditary possession of Egypt 
and Syria. The victory of Nezib, gained without any aggression on his part, 
might alone have earned for him the hereditary right to his possessions from 
the Nile tothe Taurus. But in considering the victory of Nezib as non-exist- 
ent, and making Mchemet Ali purchase this hereditary possession at the price 
of a part of bis possessions at the time, it was only strict justice uot to deprive 
him of more than Candia, Adana, and the Holy Cities.” 

Besides, France demanded to know the means by which the Viceroy 
could be reduced. When he menaced Constantinople, the fleets in 
the sea of Marmora would have sufticed to sti p him; but where were 
the means to deprive him of Syria? blockade, insurrections, and a 
Rossian army? From the position which she had thus taken up 
France had never swerved. This variance between France and 
England was the signal for sudden harmony between the other 
four Powers: Austria, at first agreeing with France, went over 
to England; Prussia followed Austria; and Russia adopted England's 
Gefinition of boundaries ; and in September 1839 she proposed, in the 
mame of the Five Powers, to cover Constantinople with an army, while 
English and French fleets blockaded Syria. This proposition realized 
the combination which till then England had regarded as the most danger- 
Ous to the Ottoman empire. In January 1840, Russia modified her propo- 
sition, to the extent of allowing France and England to send three 
vessels of war into a limited part of the seaof Marmora. “ reiter- 
ated offers” to indu France to adopt these views. Lord 
Palmerston made one sin proposition: it was, that the fortress of 
Acre should be ceded to Meh Ali, but that the Pushalie of Acre 
Should only be given to him for life. Even this proposition, so little 
G@ifferent from the one, was not represented to France in 
the light of an ultimatum; nor was it so understood 

“France had every right to suppose thet so long a negotiation would not be 
terminat withou 


pp 
i t some last ex} lanativa; that the great and advantageous 
alliance which ound her for the last ten years to England, would not be 
broken z ter without a last attempt at coming to some < ment. The 
suggestions which had been made to her, tending to induce her to believe that 
perhaps th. yseasion G ria for life w i be granted to the Viceroy, could 
mot but cor her in 2 expectation. All at once, on the 17th of July, 
Sard Palmerston in # the Ambassador of France to come to the Foreign 
Office, and informe sat the aty had been signed two days before, and 
that without acquainting 
Cabinet could not but be surprised at this. 
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him with 


| sovereignty of Egypt, and the possession during his life o 


the three Continental Courts had concurred in the views of England, and that 
an arrangement between the Four Courts was, consequently, possible without 
France; but it could not suppose that this arrangement would take place 
without its being previously advised of it, and that the French alliance would 
be thus promptly sacrificed.” 

M. Thiers denies the charge made by Lord Palmerston, that the 
French Ambassador at Constantinople had sought to negotiate a direct 
arrangement between the Sultan and the Porte unknown to the other 
Four Powers. The instructions of the French Government never di- 
rected him to take any step of the kind. 

Having thus stated the facts and denied the charges brought against 
the French Government, M. Thiers sums up the results— 

“1. That at the commencement of the negotiation the dependence and inte- 
grity of the Ottoman empire were understood, as France to this day under- 
stands—not as a territorial limit of greater or lesser advantage between the 
Sultan and the Viceroy, but as a guarantee of the Five Courts against offensive 
measures on the part of Mehemet Ali, and against the exclusive protection of 
one of the Five Powers. 

“2. That France, far from modifying her opinions in opposition to a con- 
stant union of views, intentions, and expressions of opinion on the part of the 
Four Courts, has always, on the contrary, regarded the Turco-Egyptian ques- 
tion in one and the same light, while she has seen the Four Courts, although 
at first at variance, afterwards agree in the intention of sacrificing the Viceroy; 
and England, satisfied with sacrifice, coming to terms with the three others, 
and forming a union which, it is true, is now most persevering in its views, and 
most sudden and alarming in its resolutions. 

“ 3, That repeated sacrifices have not been made to France in order to bring 
her over to the plans of the Four Courts, since nothing more has been done 
than to offer her, in 1839, to add to Egypt the Pashalic of Acre, without the 
fortress of Acre, but with the hereditary possession of the Pashalic, and to 
offer her, in 1840, the Pashalic of Acre with the citadel, but without the here- 
ditary possession. 

“4, That she was not forewarned, as is asserted, that the Four Courts would 
proceed without her if she did not adhere to their views; that, on the con- 
trary, sue had reason to expect to receive fresh proposals, when, upon the news 
of the departure of Sami Bey for Constantinople and the insurrection in Syria, 
the treaty of the 15th of July was suddenly signed without her being previ- 
ously informed ; and she was only made acquainted with it after it had been 
signed, and received the communication of it only two months afterwards, 

“5, That no one has aright to count upon her passive concurrence in the 
execution of the treaty; and if she has insisted more especially upon the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the means of execution, she has never professed an in- 
difference either as to the end or the means,—an indifference which would ad- 
mit of the conclusion that she would in no case interfere in what might take 
place in the East; that, far from it, she has always declared that she would 
withdraw herself from the four other Powers, if certain resolutions were 
adopted; that none of her agents have ever been authorized to say any thing 
which might lead to the conclusion that this isolated position would be one of 
inaction, and that she has always intended, as she still intends, to preserve her 
full liberty in this respect.” 

M. Thiers, having thus adduced the facts which he considers 
to establish his position, goes on to argue upon the general question. 
He is surprised that England, who suifered Moldavia and Wallachia 
and Greece to be taken from Turkey, without any remonstrances 
about “the integrity of the Ottoman empire,” should be so anxious 
about the remoter provinces of Egypt and Syria. He is amused at the 
reasoning which can represent the integrity of the Ottoman empire as 


| saved though Egypt and the Pashalic of Acre are detached from it, 


° 
but destroyed if the three other Pashalics of Syria, Tripoli, Damascus, 
and Aleppo, are detached. He asks, if the alliance of France is not 
of more avail for the integrity of the Ottoman empire, and for the 
peace of the world, than this or that boundary in Syria? Referring 
to the present position of France, standing aloof from the s‘our Powers, 
he says— 

“ Although she is armed and free to act, all her efforts will be employed to 
avert calamities and catastrophes from the world. She will make all the 
sacrifices in her power for the maintenance of peace, short of those which 
would touch her honour; and if she holds this language at the present moment 
to the British Cabinet, it is less for the purpose of complaint than for that of 
proving the frankness of her policy, not to Great Britain only, but to the 
world, whose opinion no state, however powerful, can at this time despise.” 

In a postscript, M. Thiers observes, that while he writes he learns 
that the conciliatory advances of the Pasha have been met by the most 
violent hostilities ; and that he is therefore bound to subjoin an addi- 
tional note. 

The additional note was not published till three days afterwards: 
it is dated the 8th October; and appeared first in the Morning Herald 
of yesterday, being forwarded by an “ occasional” correspondent at 
Paris. This additional document is of fully equal importance to 


| any of the preceding; and having been written since the declared | 


deposition of Mehemet Ali by the Sultan, it presents the views and 
ultimatum of the French Cabinet on the present state of affairs. 
The reply made by the Porte to the concessions offered by the Viceroy 


of Egypt, M. Thiers observes, has given an aspect altogether new 


to the “grave question” which now occupies the attention of all 


| parties— 


“ Mehemet Ali, in reply to the summons of the Sultan, has declared that he 
submitted himself to the will of his august master; that he accepted the 


| hereditary possession of Egypt; and that he placed himself, with respect to 


the remainder of the territories actually in his occupation, entirely at the mag- 
nanimity of the Sultan. 

“We have made known to the British Cabinet the interpretation which 
must be put upon this mode of expressing himself; and although Mehemet 
Ali would not consent to declare immediately the full extent of the concessions 
to which he had been led to agree by the pressing recommendations of France, 
we have taken it upon oursclyes to make them known, and we have announced 
that the Viceroy resigns himself to the necessity of rage ge the hereditary 

’ Syria; at the same 
time consenting to abandon immediately Candia, Adana, and the Holy Cities. 
We rust also add that had the Porte adhered to this arrangement, we would 
at once have consented to guarantee its fulfilment in concert with the powers 
which are occupied in determining the future condition of the Ottoman empire. 

“Jn reply to these concessions, the Porte, cither acting spontaneously, or else 
swayed by hasty and inconsiderate counsels, proffered on the spot at the 
moment—the Porte, I repeat, before any reference could be made to the Allied 
Powers, replied to the submissive answer of the Viceroy, by declaring his de- 
position, Such a step, equally outrageous and unexpected, goes beyond even 
the spirit of the treaty of July 15th, and exceeds also the most extraordinary 
results which might have been expected to arise out of that document.” | 

That treaty, M. Thiers observes, gave the Porte the power, in the 
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event of “an absolute refusal by the Viceroy to comply with its con- 
ditions, of withdrawing its first proposals, and of acting as it might | 
deem most advantageous to its interests, according to the counsels of | 
the Allied Powers.” 

« But still there were two supposed contingencies ‘involved in this treaty,— 
mamely, an absolute and peremptory refusal on every one of the points con- | 
‘tained in it on the part of the Viceroy, and a consequent reference to the Four | 
Powers for advice. Nothing of the kind, however, has taken place. ‘The | 
Viceroy has not offered an absolute refusal; and the Sultan has not even given | 

| 
| 
| 


himself the time to concert a reply in conjunction with his Allies. He met 
unhoped-for concessions by an act of deposition ! 

«“ The Four Powers could not approve of such conduct; and we know in 
effect that several of them have already expressed their disapprobation of it. 
pea Palmerston has caused a communication to be made to our Cabinet, that 
we must only look upon this proceeding in the light of a threat (comminutoire) 
without any necessary or effective consequences, The Count d’Appony, in an | 
interview which I had with him on this subject, announced to me that the | 
same opinion was entertained by his Cabinet of the proceeding. We have | 
willingly taken cognizance of this wise intimation, and we now seize the oppor- 
tunity of stating the intentions of France with respect to this matter. 

« France has declared that she will use every means in her power to preserve 
the peace and the balance of power in Europe. Now is the time for her to 
explain clearly what meaning this declaration is to have. In accepting, with | 
a religious fidelity, the state of Europe, such as is settled by existing treaties, | 
France has understood, that during the general peace which has happily pre- | 
yailed since 1815, this state should not be changed either for the profit or tothe | 
detriment of any one of the existing powers. It has been under this impression 
that she has always declared in favour of preserving the Ottoman empire.” 

In the opinion of France, it is as essential for the preservation of the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire that the independence of Egypt and | 
Syria should be maintained, as the independence of the Dardanelles and | 
the Bosphorus. The “ Prince-vassal,” who has succeeded in establish- 
ing a firm rule in two provinces which during a long period the Sultans 
of Constantinople were unable to govern, has become, in the view of 
France. “ an essential and necessary part of the Ottoman empire” — 

“In this conviction, France, equally disinterested in the Oriental question 
with the Four Powers who have signed the protocol of September 17th, believes 
herself to be under the necessity of declaring that the deposition of the Vice- 
roy, if put in force, will be, in her estimation, a blow given to the general equi- 
librium. 

“ The question with respect to the limits which ought to be established in 
Syria in order to divide the possessions of the Sultan from those of the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, might with safety be left to the chances of ihe war now actually 
in progress, but France cannot prevail upon herself to abandon to such a 
chance the existence of Mehemet Alias Prince Vassal of the empire. What- 
ever territorial limits may ultimately separate the two powers by the fortune of 
war, their continued double existence is necessary to Europe, and France can- 
not consent to admit the suppression either of the one or of the other. Dis 

osed as she is to enter upon and take part in every acceptable arrangement 
which shall have for its basis the double guarantee of the existence of the 
Sultan and that of the Viceroy of Egypt, she confines herself at present to 
the declaration on her part that she cannot consent to the carrying into exe- 
cution of the act of deposition pronounced at Constantinople. | 

“ In other respects the spontaneous manifestations of several of the Powers | 
who have signed the treaty of July 15th, prove to us that in this respect we un- | 
derstand the term ‘ balance of Europe’ in the same sense that they do, and | 
that in this respect their views are not at variance with ours. We shouid | 
regret this disagreement, which as yet we do not perceive; but we could in | 
nowise swerve from this manner of comprehending and of assuring the main- | 

| 
| 
| 














tenauce of that equilibrium. 

“ France entertains the hope that Europe will appreciate the motives by 
which she has been induced to break the silence hitherto preserved by ! 
Her love of peace may be relied upon, as that sentiment has cons ly ani- 
mated her, notwithstanding the proceedings of which she believes she has a 
right to complain. Her disinterestedness may also be relied upon, for it is not 
possible even to suspect her of aspiring to any acquisitions of territory in the 
East. What she does aspire to is the maintenance of the equilibrium of En- 
rope. This is also the care of the Great Powers in common with her, and it 
ought to form at once the object of their glory and of their ambition. 

* Accept, &c. (Signed) A. THIers.” 
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stHiscellancous. | 

Viscount Ebrington arrived in London on Friday, from Ireland. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to order a writ to be issued 
under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- | 
land, for summoning Miles Thomas Stapleton, of Carlton, in the county | 
of York, Esq., to the House of Peers, by the name, style, and title of | 
Baron Beaumont, he being one of the coheirs of Joan Lovel Lady | 
Stapleton, eldest daughter of Joan, sister of William Viscount and Baron | 
Beaumont, in whom the barony of Beaumont was vested by descent | 
from the father, John Baron Beaumont, who sat in Parliament in the 
reiga of King Henry VI.—London Guzetle, Oct. 15. 

The death of the Marquis Camden, on the evening of the 8th, at his 
seat, the Wilderness, in Kent, was announced in last week's Postseript. 
The Marquis had been ailing for some time past, and on Wednesday 
was seized with a fit, from which he did not reeover. He was totally 
insensible at the time of his death. He was born on the 11th February 
1759, and was consequently in his eighty-first year. He is sueceeded 
by his son, the Earl of Brecknock. The late Marquis held the highly | 
lucrative office of Receiver of the Exchequer, the proceeds of which 
he munificently paid into the Treasury to the Government aceount. 
The Marquis was a strict Conservative in polities, and from 1782 
until 1807 filled several high offices in the Government. He was 
Lord President of the Council in the years 1782, 1784, 1796, 1805, and 
1807, and was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland from the year 1796 to 1798, 
at the time when the Rebellion was raging. Subsequently, his Lordship 
was Secretary for the Colonies in 1804, and Lord Privy Seal from 1784 
to 1794, and again in 1805. With the exception of the Earl of West- 
morland, the deceased Marquis was the oldest Knight of the Garter. 
In 1834, he was elected Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
having succeeded the Duke of Gloucester; and for some years was 
Master of the ‘Trinity House, which distinguished post he resigued to 
his friend the Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke of Northumberland aspires to the honour of the vacant 
Chancellorship of the University of Cambridge, 

It is understood that, in the event of the Duke of Northumberland 
succeeding to the Chancellorship of the University of Cambridge, Lord 
Lyndhurst will be a candidate for the office of High Steward, which 
would in consequence become yacaut.—Merning Post. 








| which will amount to 70,0001. or 80,000. more. 


| expressed, their Lordships observe— 


| fixed after much consideration and wit! 


re 
cautionary measure, the garrison was reinforeed; but no 


took place. 


The will of the Right Honourable Charles George, Baron Arden, of 
Arden, deceased, has just been proved in the Prerogative Court by the 
Right Honourable Margarette Elizabeth Dowager Baroness Arden, the 
relict of the deceased, and the Right Honourable George James, Baron 
Arden, (now Lord Arden,) heretofore James Perceval, the executors. 
The personal property alone has been sworn under the value of 800,0001. 
The stamp or probate-duty was 10,500/.; independent of the legacy-daty, 
The whole of his pro- 
perty, with the exception of a few trifling legacies to servants, has been 
bequeathed to his widow and children. ‘the deceased Baron lived to 
attain the great age of eighty-four years. He was brother of the late 
Mr. Perceval. The Registership of the High Court of Admiralty be- 





| came vacant when his Lordship was an infant of some few months old ; 


and it was actually given to, and retained for him, until he was capable 
of officiating, the office being performed by deputy. In time of warthe 
emoluments arising from his situation amounted to between 20,0001 and 
30,0001. a year. He held the same for upwards of eighty years. He 
was appointed Master of the Mint in 1801, and a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber to George the Third, in 1804.—Tke Britannia. 
Major-General Sir Gregory Wrey, und Major-General Effingham 
Lindsay, have been added to the list of General Officers receiving pen- 











| sions for good services. 


Major-General Sir George Arthur, Captain Halkett, of the Coldstream 
Guards, and Lieutenant Domville, of the Fifteenth Li Infantry, on 
the staff in Upper Canada, have been reca!fed by the Commander-in- 
Chief from that duty, as the establishment is not to be kept up. 

















For the deficiency in the Customs and Excise, the Minist 
account thus: we quote the Morning Chroné 
“ The deficiency, however, is nominal and not 
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ises solely from the 








difference in the commencement of the rounds or ious of the Excise in 
the quarters ending 10th October 1839 and I:4% The quarter commences on 
the 5th July; and in 1839, the Sth . appenit I y, the Excise 
commenced their rounds on the 15th, b: ig; this 


year the 5th July happened on Sunday, at nm 
their rounds till the 20th, being the Monday 
two rounds in each quarter which were th 
mittances from the country are 1] 
diiferent dates, but they are not 
cash. There are now in the Excise-oilice (: 
maturity) bills to a very much larger amoun 
the Excise revenue [the Globe says that i 
500,000/. ], and which, but for the accid 
the corresponding quarters of 1859 and 1840 
stated, as they are of the uetual receipts, an 
able increase upon the Excise both for the q 
ber 10th, 1840.” 

The Lords of the Treasury have r 
hop-growers to postpone the paymen 
due the J5th of November next, for : 
the Treasury minute, dated Octol 
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and that arrangement must be cons 


| further and temporary alterations.” 
































Last week, the new Eastern Z: Pr 
was opened partially to the public ; I ) 
| adjoining one opened, this establish will the mo 
zoological collection in Europe. The former contains the passerine, 
| gallinaceous, and wading birds; and the 1 bei ler birds, 
| are arranged so that there is a ligh d each; 
which gives a good effect in relief. The bree hun- 
dred feet long, ted up with bronz e panes 
of plate-glass—is one of the most masnideen ted toa 
zoological collection. The collection hi by some 
birds trom Russia, which have never before been seen in the West of 
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Foreign Affairs of the Sublime Porie, of sami 20nth, 
announcing that Mehemet Ali Pasha hay el the conditions of 
arrangement offered to him according to the treaty of allianee con- 






te act 





cluded in London on the 15th of July !s4 








annexed thereto, it had been decided by his Majesty the 
Sultan that all the sea-] and harbours of E nd Syria shouid be 








closely blockaded.—London Guzetie, Oet. 13 
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to have origi! ated a i i Mel  @ ccently re- 
turned from Si. Petersburg. lt is to the eifec Emperor 
Nicholas had declared, when he heard « el of Bevrout, 
that “ that was oo far.” It is also said Russian Go- 
vernment had ito I 1 Govern x} diplo- 
matic representative at Paris, its disapproval! of f i 
Some apprehensions of an émeute 1 g Ss 
the one hand, the National Guards w was s 
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expected that the populace would make s cainst the 
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In the forenoon, the National Guards, represented Dy 











presented themselves at the Hotel of Foreign AMuirs, with the address 
to the President of meil, (AL. Thiers.) upon him not to 
suffer France to be insulted; but that fin eing at home, 
the document was left in the hands of an employe of the Minister. 
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Newcastle and Birmingham, are at present in Paris for the purpose of 
representing the sentiments of those towns against the alliance with 
Russia. The Deputation had an interview with M. Odillon Barrott, at 
which Lord Palmerston and the Emperor of Russia were brought over 
the coals. It is proposed that when “the whole of the Delegation ” 
arrive in Paris, a grand public dinner should be given to them. 

Serious disorders have occurred in the province of La Vendée, famous 
for its rebellious propensities. Since the promulgation of the amnesty, 
a number of Legitimists had returned to the country ; from which period 
unusual activity had been observed among the leaders of that party. 
Prayers ceased to be offered in several country-churches for Louis Phi- 
lippe. Letters from May of the 5th instant state that there were upwards 
of sixty Chouans, some of them well-armed, in the district of Beau- 
preau. Forty more had been met in the forest of Juigne, near Niort. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was re- 
moved from the Luxembourg, in charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Larde- 
nois, of the Municipal, and an assistant; and he was conveyed in a 
travelling-carriage to the fortress of Ham; which he reached on the 7th 
instant. The garrison of the fortress has been increased to four hun- 
dred men. On Wednesday, the other prisoners were removed from the 
Luxembourg to the Conciergerie. 

Dr. Conneau, physician to Prince Louis Napoleon, has obtained leave 
to be imprisoned with the Prince in the Chateau of Ham. 

The Bank of France has just published the following account of its 
situation for the quarter ending on the 39th of September last. On the 
30th of June, the Treasury had in the Bank 163,342,164 franes. On 
the 30th of September, the specie in the Bank amounted to 255,426,087 
frances; commercial bills, to 157,500,418 franes; bills arising from loans 
on gold bars, to 28,636,200 franes; ditto on public bonds, to 9,117,416 
frances. On the other hand, the notes in circulation formed a sum of 
237,278,000 francs; notes to order, to 1,172,603 frances; biils at sight, to 
8,534,000 franes; the credits of open accounts, to 87,385,956 franes ; and 
the credit of the public treasury, to 125,358,477 francs. The sums 
advanced to the branch banks in the department for capital and open 
accounts, amounted to 20,462,458 franes. During the quarter just ex- 
pired, the Bank discounted commercial bills to the amount of 232,074,900 
francs; lent on gold bars and specie 62,294,700 franes, on public bonds 
28,780,090 francs, and on bonds from the Mint 8,056,600 francs. 

The Voniteur announces that the vintage is terminated in almost the 
entire of Upper Burgundy, in the environs of Macon, of Villefranche, 
and Beaujean. In Lower Burgundy and Anjou, and on the banks of 
the Cher and the Loire, it is not yet finished. Almost everywhere the 
quality is excellent; and the general opinion is, that the vintage of 1840 
will be equal to that of 1854, the produce of which year was remarkable 
for maturity, body, and fineness of quality. The district of Champagne 
promises also wines of a remarkably fine quality; though in Cramant, 
Lemenil, Epernay, St. Martin, &c., the vintage took place under heavy 
and continued rains. Before the commencement of this rain, however, 
the grapes were perfectly ripe. The Bordelais district, although much 
injured by hail-storms, promises plenty of fine soft juicy wines, with a 
charming nosegay » great vineyards of Medoc and Grave. The 
wines of 1835 » become rere in Paris; but the fruits of this 

nto arrive. Already some boats laden with Bur- 

The quality is excellent. 

l’Asne mentions that some curious experiments 

had been lately n the Artillery College of La Fere. “It is well 
known that it was an English General named Congreve who invented 
those rockets which are called by his name, and which are used as an 
offensive arm against troops in the field as well as to set fire to build- 
ings. In the year , the French Government employed an English- 
man named Bedford, who had worked with General Congreve, and 
under his directi ytechnic School at Metz succeeded not only 
in making the rockets equal to the English, but even superior. Some 
i ! inglishman proposed to sell the secret of making 
nch Government; and Marshal Soult ordered 


time since, another 
those rockets to tl 
that experiment sh 
lowed by the Fre 
These experime 
carriages were 
Waterloo, whilst the Fret 
Antwerp, t : 
French s3 


ch artillery and that proposed by the Englishman. 
have just been made;.and, although the English 
anguvered by men who had practised at Leipsic and 
; h Artillery had only served at the siege of 
experiments was quite in favour of the 
oh } 
) ; and that the rebounds were more numerous, 
and, in the engineer’s language, more shaving. There were likewise 
two incendiary rockets ignited on the ground; and the French rocket 
was found to burn with more intensity, and to continue longer.” 

The Court of Cassati 
condemnation for the murder of Madame Anizat and her two children. 
—Galignani. 

At the execution of a man at Coutances, a short time since, a young 
man who made his appearance for the first time on the scaffold as as- 
sistant executioner, fuinted on seeing the blood spout from the neck of 
the criminal. When restored to animation, he was found to have lost 
his reason; and has ever since been confined in a madhouse, where no 
hopes of his recovery are entertained.— Galiqnani’s Mes cnger. 
instant, direct from Madrid, announces that the 

4 the Cabinet nominated by Espartero and 

The Madrid Gazette of the 5th, in 


hes the Royal ordinance to that effect ; | 
" | much wisdom to the prosperity of the nation. 


! October 3. The ordinance also autho- 

xceed, in conformity with his own request, to 

«ith the rest of the Ministers; and it concludes by 

n Regent will regard the Duke of Vittoria’s pre- 

guarantee for the establishment of peace and 

The Madrid Gazette regards the con- 

s the end of the revolution which com- 

jon the | 
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on the Sth, to subsnit | als to the Queen Regent. The question 
of Co-Kegents, it was suy -d, would not form one of the stipulations 
to be proposed in the first instance. That important step was to be de- 
ferred til the meeting of the Cortes. The general impression at 
Madrid was, that the Queen will positively resist any such proposition, 














tem. It was ot he French rockets carried further, | 


ion rejected the appeal of Elizabide against his | 


isters left Madrid, to proceed to Valencia, ! 


No alteration whatever has taken place in the constitution-or func- 
tions of the Juntas. The President of that of Madrid is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the new Ministry. In assuming one office, he has not ceased 
to be connected with the other. The Juntas in the Provinces also con- 
tinue to exercise the functions of government. They possess consider- 
able funds, and make offers to the Junta at Madrid of money to pay the 
troops. Senor Sotelo, one of the Perez de Castro Ministry, who ad- 
vised the sanction of the Municipal Law, has been imprisoned in Ali- 
cante, where he was taken with a false passport and under other sus- 
picious circumstances. He will be detained for trial by the ensuing 
Cortes. He is the only one of the Castro Ministry who has been 
arrested. Arrazola has escaped a second time into Portugal; from 
which he had been brought into Spain by some Portuguese soldiers, 
but not being known to the Spanish authorities, was allowed to escape. 
In Cadiz, the Guarda Costa contract has been dissolved by the Junta; 
which had given rise to some disturbance in that city. 

At a conference between Espartero and the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Madrid, on the 30th, the Delegates put forward certain demands, 
in the formal shape of an address to the Duke de la Victoria. The re- 
sult is described by the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, under 
the heads of “* The Regency, the Cortes, the Camarilla, and the Ca- 
binet "— 

“ Upon the Regency question, it has been agreed that its numbers shall be 
increased. Four individuals are proposed to be added, the present Regent 
making the fifth. The Duke de la Victoria consented with much reluctance 
to become one of them. The course to be followed in the attainment of this 
object is understood to be that of the Queen Regent herself demanding au 
addition to be made to the Regency through one of her Ministers, and the 
subject to be then taken up and finally settled by the new Cortes. 

“ The Senate is to be dissolved at the same time with the Congress, and a 
new one appointed. This measure, for which the new Cortes are to be called, 
with ‘ special powers,’ is to remove the difficulty of having to dissolve twice, 
in order to have a Liberal majority in the Upper Chamber, one-third of which 
only goes out at each dissolution, and nearly the whole of which is opposed to 
the present movement. 

“ The Camarilla is to be wholly purified of the obnoxious persons of which it 
has been composed. The reform will, of course, extend to the tutors and go- 
vernesses of the young Queen, who are well known to be under foreign influ- 
ence, and hostile to the Liberal party in Spain.” 

The Provisional Government entertained the Duke de Ja Victoria at 
a banquet on the 2d instant, at the Theatre del Oriente. The city was 
illuminated on the occasion, and an immense crowd greeted the illus- 
trious guest on his way to the Theatre. The toasts indicate the spirit 
which prevailed: Espartero gave “Our Queen,” “ Our Constitution,” 
“Our National Independence,” and “Our Liberty.” His Secretary, 
General Linage, followed the Duke, and gave “The rising (pronun- 
ciamento) of the corporation and inhabitants of Madrid, which has 
terminated in unmasking the secret supporters of despotism.” General 
San Miguel proposed “ The rising of the lst of September, which would 
form an epoch in the history of Spain, and one of its most glorious 
pages.” Pio Laborda gave “ The virtuous and illustrious patriot, (Es- 
partero,) who, penetrated by the spirit of the national movement, knew 
how to conduct it with judgment and consolidate it without delay, em- 
bracing frankly and with decision all its consequences, with the view of 
freeing this unfortunate country for ever from the evils which afflict 
it.” Senor Madoz, a Catalonian Deputy, gave “The law defended by 
the anarchists! Order preserved by the rioters! Property respected 
by the rabble!” More of the same kind followed; the virtues of Es- 
partero and the dignified calmness with which the revolution had been 
effected by the people, being the chief themes of eulogium. 


By advices from Lisbon to the 5th instant, we learn that the Queen. 
of Portugal was brought to bed on the 3d, of a female infant, who pe- 
rished immediately after its birth; but not too soon to receive baptism. 
The Queen suffered severely, and was at one time in danger. 

The debates in Cortes during the week had turned much upon the 
claims of English persons who had served Portugal during the war. 
Several committees were appointed, and several reports were made, in 
which the claims were handled somewhat roughly ; but they were treated 
with still more hostility in debate. Viscount Sa uttered the extraor- 
dinary remark, that the Portuguese Government would have as much 


| right to claim indemnity for any Portuguese subject sentenced to prison 


for joining in the Chartist riots in England, as the British Government 
had to claim indemnity for Sir J. M. Doyle, on account of his sufferings 
in the attempt to overthrow the usurping Government of Miguel! One 


| of the committees drew up a “protest” against the British claims. 


This was afterwards softened into a “declaration of opinion” on the 
claims, the details of which were still under discussion. 

The districts of Algarve and part of the province of Beja are said to 
be infested with Miguelite guerillas who render safe travelling impos- 
sible, even though there be thirty or more travellers in company. 

A proclamation has been issued by the new King of Holland, Wil- 
liam the Second, on assuming the government of the country. After 
mentioning the “ important and affecting event ” of his father’s terminat- 
ing by retirement, a reign of twenty-seven years, “constantly dedicated 
to the welfare of the faithful people of the Netherlands, and signalized 


| by many blessings, but also by many chagrins,” the new King says— 


“ Allof you deeply feel with me the great loss which the country sustain3 
by this abdication ; and how difficult it will be for me, his successor, to fill the 
place of a King who, during a long course of years, has devoted himself with so 


“ Timpressed with the importance of the duties now incumbent on me, I 
enter upon the government with a firm resolution to neglect nothing that, with 
the Divine blessing, may promote the happiness of the people and the glory ot 
the kingdom. 

“Jn the career on which [ enter, the Fundamental Law, that anchor of the 
liberty and ap oa of the Netherlands, shall be my constant guide, as I shal! 
confirm by a solemn oath on my inauguration in the capital. 

“ Put that I may attain this great object, the a peane' of the welfare and 
the prosperity of the country and the people, I shail uced the confidence, the 
love, and the fidelity of my subjects.” 

A letter from the i contains the following particulars of the 
ceremonial attending the abdication. “ King William the First was 
seated in the large hall of the Palace at a table, having on his right the 
hereditary Prince of Orange and Prince Alexander, and on his left 
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Prince Frederick of the Netherlands. 





Opposite to his Majesty sat the 





. Secretary of State, M. Van Doorin. Next to Prince Alexander were 
7 stationed the several Ministers, according to their seniority in service. 

The rest of the table was surrounded by the members of the Council of 
i State, according to their seniority ; the youngest being only separated 
i from Prince Frederick by M. Stitt, the Referendary for the Affairs 
P of Luxemburg. When all present were seated, his Majesty William 
d the First made known his intention to abdicate the crown, and transfer 
; it to his Royal Highness the Prince of Orange; using nearly the terms 
3 of the proclamation. The King then desired the Secretary of State to 
zead the Act of Abdication; which being finished, his Majesty signed 
two acts, one for the Netherlands and the other for the Grand Datchy 


of Luxemburg, with a firm hand. These acts were also signed by all 
the Princes, Ministers, and members of the Council of State there pre- 
sent. After this ceremony, the King, in concise terms, thanked all the 
functionaries present for the counsel and advice they had ¢ 
so long a period. He then announced, that in future he should bear the 
title of King William Frederick, Count of Nassau; the last title being 
in honour of his illustrious house. During the whole of the so slemnity, 

the most profound silence reigned in the hall; ; and when his Majesty 
had finished his address, every one retired. The King and the Princes 
afterwards dined together en famille, not a Chamberlain nor an Adjutant 
being present.” 


“ The Prince Royal,” says a letter from Hanover, “ still keeps his 
apartments, into which the light is gradually allowed to be iniroduced. 
It is supposed that the second operation will not take place for nine 
months.—Vorning Posi. 

The Augsburg Gazetie of the 5th instant announces, under date 
frontiers of Italy, the 27th ultimo, that the King of Sardinia, in antici- 
pation of a rupture with France, had ordered horses to be purchased for 
his cavalry, and called out the contingents of recruits for 1340. 

Advices from Constantinople of the 26th of September, inserted in 
the Augsburg Gazette, mention a report that a detachment of Russian 
troops, sixteen thousand strong, had embarked at Odessa and Sebastopol 
for the Bosphorus, and that they would encamp in Asia Minor, on the 
road to Ekishaber. 

“ There are at this moment in Geneva,” says the Nouvelliste Vaudois, 
“‘q large number of English who are in a very disagreeable situation 
in consequence of the stoppage of Hammersley’s in London. Three 
English ladies in particular, who for the last ten years had been econo- 
mizing their money in order to make a visit to Switzerland, had a 
arrived at Geneva, when they learned the stoppage of Hammersley 
and the 300/, worth of his circular notes which they had with them w ere 
no better than waste paper. ‘They were without friends, and did not 
know a soul in the place. Many similar cases have come to our 
knowledge.” 








The Royal mail steam-ship Britannia arrived at Liverpool at two 
o'clock on Thursday morning. She left Boston on the 1st h instant, 
and Halifax at eleven o ‘clock on the night of the 3d; thus making the 
passage from Boston to Liverpool in thirteen days. The Royal mail 
steam-ship Caledonia, which sailed from Liverpool on the 19th Sep- 
tember, arrived at Halifax on the 30th, in ten days and a half, and pro- 
‘ceeded for Boston. 

The British Queen, which sailed from Portsmouth og the Ist Sep- 
tember, arrived at New York on the morning of the 16th; having been 
fourteen days thirteen hours on the passage. The Great Western, 
which left King Road, Bristol, on the night of the 12th September, 
reached New York on the 27th; the voyage having been performed 
under fifteen days. 

By the Britannia we have received New York papers to the 30th 
September inclusive, and Boston journals of the Ist, and Halifax of 
the 3d instant. 

The latest accounts previously received from New York were to the 
7th September. The present accounts extend, therefore, over gt long 
period of twenty-four days. No events, however, of leading importane 
had occurred in the interval. Presidential electioneering continued the 
all-absorbing employment of the citizens of the Union. Mr. Webster 
had visited “New York, and had addressed crowded meetings of the 
Whig or Anti- Administration party. He announced most confidently, 
that, in his opinion, the election would go against Mr. Van Buren; and 
that, of course, a change of the Administration was inevitable. 

The stock and the money market had not undergone any material 
change. The prospects of war between England and France were 
hailed with too much satisfaction by the Americans ; who calculated on 
obtaining, in the event of hostilities, a greater share of the commerce of 
the world. 

A correspondent of the Standurd says that the Origon territory, in 
the North-west, is likely to become a source of fend between England 
and the United States. Mr. Cushing, a member of Congress, is to take 
a leading part in opposing the claims of the British Government. 

The exchange on London was 108 to 108}, at which considerable 
business had been transacted. There was a plentiful supply of bills in 
the market, but not more than to meet the demand. Bills on Paris 

were scarce, and were quoted at 5f. 20c. The shares in the Bank of 
the United States were quoted at 632. 

The entire stock of cotton on hand in the United States is stated to 
de 50,000 bales. Last year at this time it was 65,000 bales. 

A correspondent of the New York Express writing from Havannah, 
in August last, says—* Our city is again becoming a nest of robbers and 
assassins, and gambling rages with all the fierceness of long-subdued 
passions. From the hishest officers of Government to the lowest grades 
of the people, all are intent upon monte—a game prohibited under the 
Severest penalties by Tacon, Even the Captain-General is a professor, 
having lost in one night, a short time since, 500 ounces (8,500 dollars) 
to Count Santevenia. This state of things naturally begets robbing, 
and scarcely a day passes but we hear of people being stopped i in the 
street and despoiled: and such is the relaxation of our government, 
that a negro who lately killed a soldier, by stabbing him to the heart, 
has been released ; his defence being that he had taken out his knife 





to fight another negro, and the soldier, in clasping him in his arms to 
The country is in a 


Arrest him, ran upon the knife and killed himself. 





| year is 185,594—giving an iner 


terrible state—a band of robbers having assaulted a small town, and 
robbed it of 14,000 dollars.” 


Mr. Stikeman, the Secretary of the East India and China Asso- 
ciation, has prepared a comparative statement of the number of British 
shi Lips with their tonnage entered into and cleared outwards from and to 
places within the limits of the East India Company’s charter, from the 
Ist of January to the 30th of Se sptember 1839 and 1840. By this state- 
ment, it appears that the tonnage inwards for the first three-quarters of 
last year was 182,582, while that for the same — »d in the present 
sase of 3,012 tons; and that the ships 





| during similar periods are 474 for last year, and 467 } for the present— 


given him for | 


giving a decrease of 7 ships. In 1839, the ships entering the London 
port during this period were 348; this year they are only 324, which is 
a decrease of 24; while in Liverpool they have increased from 95 to 
107 ; and in other ports there has also been an increase. The tonnage 
outwards for the same periods is 215,809 for 1859, and 273,853 for 
1840; and the number of ships is 542 for the former and 702 for the 
latter—giving an increase of 58,044 tons and 160 ships. However, 
with respect to the number of tons cleared for Chisa and the Cape of 
Good Flot pe, it has decreased ) for the former and 1,870 for the 
latter. The increase is to the sending s to India and 
emizrants to Australia. 

The steam-ship Oriental performed the whole 
and back in thirty-six hours and a rad less 
During the passage out she had to st the whole 
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niouth to Cape Finisterre against a strong head-breeze and he i al 
sea. Off the coast of Portugal, had thick fog gy weat! From  Gibral- 
tar to Malta, the first three days strong head-wind and heavy head-sea; 
| remainder moderate and clear. Malta to Alexandria, variable and clear. 








Homeward passage, moderate and generally favourable weather; but 
steamed with inferior coals, taken at Malia. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
12:h October 1340. 
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were by no means satisfied that the Dutch Consul would be able to | 


protect their property or persons; and many of them had taken refuge 
on board the English ships. 


The Pasha had declared, that notwithstanding the departure of the | 


Consuls and the decree of deposition, he would not stop the Indian mails. 
He had given the officers of the Turkish fleet permission to leave 
Egypt: many of them had consequently gone on board the Asia. 


The British naval foree under Admiral Stopford now consists of | 


thirteen line-of-battle ships, six frigates, two steam-frigates, besides 
numerous smaller ships of war, and nine steam: vessels, 

Letters from Constantinople, of the 27th September, state that the 
news of the successful attack on Beyrout was received there with uni- 
versal rejoicings. Three thousand additional troops were inmediately 
ordered to be despatched to the theatre of war. 





A letter we have received from an eminent merchant in Liverpool, 
informs us tliat the apprehension of war is so great, that there is diffi- 
culty in effeciing insurances on vessels for long voyages. 
rage of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 


Quarterly a 
England, from the 2lst of July to the 13th October 1840, both in- 


elusive. 
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Circulation ......... Li Securities 22.,.782,0 
Deposits ............ BRNO occcssenseos 4,145,000 





£23,993,000 £26,927,000 

At a meeting of the resident members of the Senate of Cambridge 

i ity, held yesterday, it was unanimousiy agreed, that “ the meet- 

red Lord Lyttelton, from his distinguished talents, his known 
ical and academical institutions of the coun- 

emished purity of his character, to pos- 
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Stock ExcranGe, Frirpiy ArrerNoon, 
There has b+ considerable fluctuation during the week in the Money- 
market; and the result has been to establish a much higher price at the close 


ne parts of it. The variations have been 
of the Paris Funds, and the pigcon-ex- 
r usual activity: the tendency to improve- 
1ie of money, and the fear that the Bank 
e the difficulty of obtaining discounts. We 
that it was confidently believed that the Bank Di- 
rate of discount, would content themselves with 
ommodation. ‘This opinion turns out to have 
at the usual weekly meeting of the Directors, held 
nined that no bill should be discounted having a longer 
i It has been heretofore the practice to dis- 
run; and this limitation will affect a very 
commercial bills and drive the holders of 
ther quarters. This precaution shows that the 
nuing to give uneasiness to the Bank; and 
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state of tl } ni 
though there can loubt as to the prudence of the step, by 
which the Di rs \ a ready control over their funds, it is very 


ve the effect anticipated, and put a stop to 
t degi he exportation of bullion, which has lately 
xtent. In their anxiety to click this importation of 
{to have resolved to throw out all bills either 
nt who is known to be concerned in th 
last, bills to a large amount, of several 


questiona)! 
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been going « 
bullion, the Di: ¢ 
drawn upon or endorsed by any me 
traffic; aud ou Tuesday and Wed 

London whicl so concerned, were rejected when pre- 
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though the Jew party have been selling very 
con | to rise, and closes at a >of | percent. 
I lay Exchequer Bills have improved, in con- 
abuncance of money oc «1 by the issue of the 
the s cause money ma} nerally stated as h 
t n it has been 1 -, 

y tl inying notice, that in consequence of the defi- 
ciency of the reveuue, the purc! for the Sinking-fund cannot be yet 
resuincd. 
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Il Controller-Gener 
** Nat 0 12th O r 1840, 

The Euro; Continental Stocks! 1and in consequence 6f the 
h Funds; and Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cent. Bonds have 
r ance of 1 per cent. Stock has also 
been in d nd ; ! tl h several parcels have been bi to market, they 
were frec! | Portuguese Bonds } ot beer : 
fected ; nor have the South American. Spanish Active, h has been much 
depressed, and yesterday at 2]), has improved to-day, and has been as high 
as 224, cle rat about 224. In addition to the prospect of a reconciliation 
between +! 2 1 the Juntas, held out by the last advices from the 
Peninsul:, { that some of the great I ean capitalists have 
begun to : he new Ministry, with a view to the arrangement of 


ulrid Government. We, however, believe 





the financial difficultice of 1! 





that no arrangement can be made, by which the great requisite, a large sum of 
ready money, can be raised; and should very much doubt the truth of this 


report 
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England ics xen 


Satvapay, Twerve o' Crock. 
cut of the liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
As compared with the one last put forth, there 





accompaniment to dancing, but in itself 
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is a decrease in the Circulation to the extent of 32,0001, and in the amcunt of 
Bullion to the extent of 308,000/, while the Deposits have increased to the ex. 
tent of 87,0002, and the Securities have been augmented by 329,000 The 
transactions of the morning in the Stock Exchange have not been very im- 
portant ; the opening opm of Consols for Money was 87, while that for Account 
was 873: since that, the quotation has fallen to 863 for Moncy and 87 for Ac- 
count, but have again improved without any important operations, and are now 
87 to 4 for Money and 873%, buyers, for Account. Exc’ cquer Bills are the 
same, viz. 2s. to 4s. premium. In the Foreign Market, Dutch Two-and-a-half 
per Cents. are about 4 per cent. lower than yesterday; Portuguese Five per 
Cents. and Three per Cents. at nearly the same depreciation. Spanish Active 
was lower at the opening, and has been done at 21%; but has since improved, 
and is now 22 to 4. The business transacted has, however, been but trifling. 


er Cent. Consels.. Belgian Sper Ceuts. ..ceec08 94 96 









Dittu fur Account .... | 873 2 Columbian 6 per Cents .. 224 % 
“4 per Cent. Reduced ..0..... 865 Danish 3 per Cents .... . 724 
34 per Cent. Ditto..... coves 954 8 Duteh 23 per Cents........2. 49} 4 
$ ; . i} Mexican 5 per Cents. Consd. 26 27 
Portuguese Kegency d per Cts. 32} $ 
Ditto 3 per Certs ...cccoceee 21 ¢ 9% 
assian 5 per Cc eevee 108 110 
Spanish (Active) .ce.e-seeee 222% 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

rived—-At Deai, Oct. 15th, Psyche, —, from New South Wales. At Liverpool, 
J5ih, W. Sharples, M*Lellan, from Bombay. In the Clyde, 13th, Bacephalus, Sonall, 
fvom Bombay. At St. Helena, previous to 27th Aug. General Kyd, Jones ; Westmore- 
land, Brigstuck; and Fortescue, Hail, from China. John Bull. Ormond; Moffat, Gil- 
bert; Regular, Bound; John Knox, Thompson; I. Pattison, ——; Orestes, Smith; and 
Romeo. Pollock, from Bombay. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Oct 12th, Thomas Grenville, Thornhill, for Madras; and 
Zenovia, Owen, for Bevgal, From Liverpool, 15th, Lancaster, Jefferson, tor Bombay, 









WINTER CONCERTS AT DRURY LA 

‘* Hard is his lot who, here by Fortune placed, 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes ot t: 

With every meteor of caprice must play, 
Aud chase the new-biown bubbles of the day.” 
Tuvs, nearly a century ago, did Jounson express his estimate of the 
opinion of the town, and thus did his friend Garrick venture to de- 
scribe the duty on which he had just entered as the manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre. In another part of the same address, he proclaimed his 
musical antipathies ; announced his intention, if possible, to banish music 
from his theatre, and appealed to his auditors to uid him in “ chasing 
from the stage the charms of sound.” ‘This had been the policy of his 
predecessor, and Garrick willingly followed Cisnper’s example. His 
appeal, however, was vain. ARNeE was too formidable a champion for 
his art, and bad obtained too poweriul a hold of the public ear, to be 
excluded from Drury Lane; and Garrick was obliged to seek an 
alliance with the art he had held up to scorn, and to admit the lyric 

drama into his theatre. 

How is the scene now changed! Speculating on the possible degra- 
dation to which the elassie ground of Drury might sink, Jonnson, in 
the same prologue, had said— 

** Perhaps (for who can tell the effect of chance ?) 

Mere Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance!” 
but the wildest dream of imagination would never have led either 
JOHNSON or GARRICK to anticipate the rout of the drama from its oldest 














| and most favoured abode, and its prostration at the feet of music—not 


of dramatic music—but music (for the most part) of the lowest order; 
to foresee actors of all kinds driven from the stage, and the stage buried 
beneath the floor of an orchestra, quadrilles and waltzes substituted for 
tragedy and comedy, and a French mountebank usurping the place of 
Garrick hiiself Yet all this has come to pass, and thus is the pomp 
and pride of Drury Lane humbled. Last season we regarded the con- 
certs as a temporary expedient, consequent upon au unforeseen casualty ; 
¢ theatre now opens as a concert-room, or rather, as a place where 
are played toa peripatetic audience. This is no triumph for 
irt—rath an exhibition of noise tolerable as an 
intolerable. 
ge and the pit are covered by a common floor, in the centre 
of which rises an orchestra containing about a hundred performers, 
most of whom deserve a better fate than subjection to the will of a 
quadrille-vamper. ‘ Aloft in awful state” is perched this sublime per- 
sonage—ostensibly the conductor, but rather the conducted; for the 
band appears to be regarded by M. Musanp rather as the subsidiary 
accompaniment to a series of gesticulations. You might imagine him 
an orator on the tribune, attitudinizing and important, and prompted 
successive grimace by the progress of the quadrille. The 
affair, it must be allowed, is in admirable keeping—+tle music is 
conductor is equally worthy of the 












the er its degradation ; 
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worthy of the conductor, and the 
music, 

We suspect that Errason has only a minor share ia this undertaking, 
and that the iding influence is French. ‘Trained under the best 
German masters, and familiar with their compositions, He must despise 
The number of imported French 

















and loathe such an exhibition. 
j the preponderance of the trash which the French mistake for 
and miscall music—the style of puffing employed, as well as the opi- 


cin and 





nions and the language of the puffs—all bespeak French ori; 
French influence, A single sentence will suffice to show that these are 
but translations— 

As an author of quadrilles, Musard has no rival, and nebedy can compete 
with kim for the supremacy of that kind of composition. We mean to speak 
tbout quadrilles of which he is personally the author; for if we mention those 
that he has drawn from operas and works of our great composers, we must give 
the assurance that to arrange them in a masterly and clegaut style nobody can 
be compared to Musard. It is then out of doubt that an undertaking mauaged 
by Musard and Eliason must succeed.” 

Of such sort of ware is the Drury Lane bill of fare composed ; and is, 
therefore, fitted for Parisian auditors, and these alone. “'Vhe French,” says 
Dr. Burney, * volatile as they are in other respects, have pertinaciously 
persisted in a patriotic admiration of their own music, despite the scorn 
and derision of all the rest of Europe.” Whether the English are now 
to be charmed by the unrivalled dance-tunes of M. Musarp, remains 
to be seen. We have more faith in the musical taste of our country- 
men; and we venture to hint to Mr. Exrason, (if he has any voice 
potential,) that he will consult his own interest better by employing the 
large and effective orchestra assembled at Drury Lane on at least a few 
compositions having some pretension to excellence. 
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COVENT GARDEN REVIVALS. 


TuE management of Covent Garden has this season resumed the course 
of revivals, recommencing on Tuesday with Beaumont and FLETCHER ; 
4 vein as pure as any (the SHAKsPERE lode excepted) in the rich mine 
of the old English drama, and capable of yielding more sterling ore 
and freer from dross than the comedy first selected. The Spanish Curate 
is Spanish in plot and incidents, but English in spirit ; and this sound 
core imparts a wholesome flavour to the luscious fruit, despite the rot- 
tenness of some portions, which have been cut away freely to make it 
palatable to modern tastes. The beautiful Amaranta, with whom the 
-oung spark Leandro has an intrigue, is represented as the ward instead 
of the wife of the knavish old lawyer Bartolus; and his jealousy, which 
Leandro lulls asleep by assuming the guise of a simple student sent to 
him to study law, is accounted for by making him contemplate a mar- 
riage with his ward for the sake of her money. The character of that 
profligate daemon Violante, Don Henrique’s mistress—who tries to 
seduce his younger brother Jamie, now called Juan, to revenge his own 
injuries and her spite, by murdering Henrique and his cast-off wife and 
son Ascanio is softened down—but its monstrous wickedness only 
appears more glaring from the want of apparent motive. The lean 
and hungry Spanish eurate Lopez, and his voracious sexton Diego, 
have very slight connexion with the two main plots; but they 
afford the best part of the fun; and so perfectly do FARREN 
and Kreey enter into the spirit of the humour, that any one 
might fancy the parts had been written expressly for them. Farren, 
when he first enters in his tattered and threadbare cassock, pinched 
with hunger and soured with discontent, seems hardly to have breath 
enough to speak, and deals in scanty sentences: his first words, 
“Thin world, indeed!” conjure up images of depopulation and famine— 
he is the penultimate man at his last gasp. Krenery’s plumpness is 
but hollow and gasping; he looks as if his superior vigour was 
derived at the expense of the wasting of his master.. Diego’s appetite 
is mutinous, but that of poor Lopez has not stamina left to rebel: the 
Curate is the personification of famine, and the Sexton of hunger. 
Their talk is cadaverous: KrELEY’s mouth yawns like an open grave 
yearning for a tenant; and Farren looks like a goul starving in a 
barren churchyard. Neither quick nor dead have they to comfort them : 
their fee-fumbling fingers clutch vacancy till they close on Leandro’s 
gold. The parish seems stagnant—exanimate : the people have not life 
enough left to die, much less to reproduce living beings. “ The air’s 
too pure—they cannot perish!” exclaims Lopez. “ They are starved, 
too, yet they will not die—they will not earth,” echoes Diego, Even 
the “ Doctors kill but slow, yet they’re certain ”"—‘ Oh for a good 
stout plague!” cries the Sexton, “an air that is the nursery of agues, 
such as will shake men’s souls out.” ‘* We must remove them,” replies 
the Parson, “into a muddy air—a most contagious climate.” And so 
the pair go on bandying ghastly jests on their forlorn condition; till 
Fortune, as if in pure pity, sends the wealthy scapegrace Leandro to re- 
plenish their coffers—not their coflins—by bribing them to further 
his scheme against old Bartolus: then the Curate sports a velvet cas- 
sock, and Diego a new suit and sombrero; they rate their torpid and 
slack parishioners soundly, and are only prevailed upon to remain 
among them by assurances of a speedy supply of old men for the grave 
and of infants for the font. The unexpected good fortune so inflames 
Diego’s imagination, that he is able to play the part of a dying miser so 
as to deceive the old rogue Bartolus, who swears to become executor to 
a will of the most lavish bequests, which he is bound to find funds to 
administer. This scene is the richest in the comedy: and being rele- 
gated to the fifth act, revives the merriment of the audience towards the 
end. ‘lhe other characters are mere outlines, but the Curate and Sex- 
ton are a pair of finished studies, replete with satirical wit and humour; 
and personated by the two best comedians on the English stage. 
Vesrnis, as Amarania, sings a sweet Spanish air to some pretty 
verses taken from The Chances of Beaumont and Fietcner: CHARLES 
Marnews, as her lover Leandro, displays his skill on the guitar, : 
rears a superb Spanish hat and cloak gallantly; but he is not suffi- 
ly sed either in look or manner as the shy student. Barr- 
LEY, as Burtolus, blusters and fumes at his discomfiture; ANDERSON, as 
Juan, beards his brother manfully; Mrs. Brovenan, as Violante, 
becomes a dress of right royal splendour very weil; and Miss Cooprr 
gives to the poor boy Ascanio a quiet, touching beauty, such as the 
authors intended. 

‘he scenery, though not a principal feature, is iu fine taste through- 
out: the landscape and garden scenes glow with the warmth and brig! 
ness of a sunny clime; and the interiors and street-scenes are of the 
true Spanish character. 

THE HULL FESTIVAL. 
stival terminated too late last week for us to ani 
; which is thus stated in the 7?mes— / 
‘The Liull Festival terminated on Friday. It has been a complete failure! 
The charity will get nothing, and it is expected ul. 
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hat there will be a call of fal 
20 per cent. upon the guaranteed fund. Miss Hawes sang gratuitously’ 
in consequence of which, the Committee presented that la ly with a check for 
25/. to pay her expenses, which she immediately remitted for the benefit of the 
Infirmary.” 











This is a severe but a salutary lesson to the managers of Festivals ; 


and it is also a satisfactory indication of the progress of m 1 tast 
among the public. The days of musical humbug, we would i hope, 
are passing away, and a brighter prospect for the art will consequently 
dawn. ‘The public evinced their estimation of it by staying away from 
the Hull Festival, and refusing to patronize or even witness the havoe 
and devastation which ignorance and quackery were committing. How 
else are we to account for a failure so complete, so disgraceful? We 
trust from recent experience, (and the experience of some years has 
been tending the same way,) that the vocation of selection-mongers 
is gone. So be it. j 
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THE NEW RECORD SERVICE. 

We have this week received from another correspondent, a letter on 
the Records, which we readily insert, as it deals in specific facts, and 
points to a course of conduct, which, if allowed to be persisted in, will 
£0 far to mullify the improvements intended by the gentlemen who 





originated and conducted the Parliamentary inquiry, the members of 
the Government who passed the Act, and Lord LancpaLe who framed 
the excellent regulations we recently published. Sir Francis Pane 
GRAVE, whose conduct our correspondent describes, and whose unfit- 
ness for the office of Deputy Keeper he indicates by his statement, was 
included in that class of ‘ persons who, if they did not approve of the 
old abuses, silently profited by them, and came in at the eleventh 
hour, when Reform grew iuto fashion.” Any passages in our third 
paper that seemed to. praise the new Deputy Keeper were drawn from 
his own praises of himself, in his Report. But if he is forming Cata- 
lognes in the way described by M. Garnier, they “will be very little 
better than the old Indexes. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 14th October 1840. 

Sm—The papers which have appeared in the Spectutor on the English 
Record service, embolden me to lay before you my own personal case, which, 1 
feel convinced, is calculated to throw a light on the Record department as it ig 
at present. You have already fully appreciated the merits of Lord LANGDALB; 
and, in my opinion, it is scarceiy possible to exaggerate them. On the other 
hand, the present Record service was made up with the materials, and allow me 
to say, with the corrupt materials of the old Record Cor ssion. This isa 
great inconvenience. The worst mistake which Government committed, was 
the reappointment of Sir Francis PALGRAVE, and what is still more, his pro- 
motion to the most important place in the service, as Deputy Keeper; for, 
however well-intentioned the head or king may be, if his prime minister is 
tle contrary, it will compose in the whole what people are accustomed to 
cull bad government. But instead of these vague generalities, I prefer to re- 
late to you in a succinct and unvarnished tale what happened to me during two 
months’ service in the office. 

I received my appointment as clerk of the treasury in the Record service at 
the end of July. At the beginning of August, [ presented myself before Sir 
Francis PanGrave; who received me with great affability, and even offered 
me employment in his own office,—an offer which was accepted with pleasure. 
The follow lay, my task 1 pointed out tome. It consisted in writing 
out a fair copy from a paper d red by numerous cor ons in the hand- 
writing of Sir Prasxcrs. The paper was intended to be a calendar or descriptive 
catalogue of several volumes of theological and political tracts from the Char- 
tevhonse. In the first instance, evidently a mere scribe had been sent there 
| with instructions to transcribe the head or endorsement and the beginning and 
nding phr: f cach single tract. This had been done with care and effi- 

this, Sir Fraxcis introduced his corrections. In writing out 

y from this first copy, I could not avoid paying atten- 

tion also to the nature of the corrections; which, I am sorry to say, were not 
| As an illustration, I select two glaring instances. 

it, is headed “ Tract heologici et politici,” 
volume, tract i., the heading ran as follows— 
ii potentissimi is Henrici Octavi, ete. 

y the viiith h * Such was the 
nd Sir Franers corrected »xncupati, which, it ip 
sto the genitive collegii, into nuncupatum., 
; rersizht on the part of Sir 
le; but, having a correct 
sl upon mature delibera- 

Latin grammar, was 
endatio & la Ballhorn,” 
ho, by correcting gallina 


gallus parit ova.” One instanee, 
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cl sel I sh King or 
Queen it ori H st, i ve i t ght the fact. 
Then Sir Franers has in co tted a gross | cr against the very ru- 
diments of historical critici in one of whose first rules it is enjoined, “to 
preserve to words their chronol a ling.” Tecan imagine that 
Sir Rospert Ineiis would feel a kit f relivious listening te a recital 
of the orthodox tract-! g i by | Sir Franets PALGRAVE, 
IT apprehend a mere historian wo nly say, * Y not to make use of 
the words Chureh of England, wit t strict x tion, for the year 
1254; because the use of such w nt is] es h tor the Latin 
and his learning of Sir Pra PALGRAVE 
I must add now, that Sir Franers ! 1 ! rks as if 
he had spoiled it by writing too 1 i from right ved the 
greatest trouble in spelling his correetions: and w icult 
task, that I found no leis 1 ! ons; 
contenting myself with taking i mis- 
takes, of which the r ty ) aste ; 
which was substantiat we of writing 
In the afternoon, looked after me: when T told him, with re- 
spectful modesty, “ that in copying the paper that was given to me, I thought I 
had discovered some passages in his corrections which might j s require re- 








consideration.” You ought to! 


Spouting and red hot with wrath, he cried out in the hi 
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thin voice, “ Reconsideration! Oh, if it isso, you shall go to the Records.” 


The next day, my banishment was sealed, and I was sent ‘to Whitehall Yard, 
to undergo new vexations; which, after two months’ patient enduring, became 
too much for me, so that I took my leave. Of those vexations, perhaps i ina 
second letter. 

If the crowded state of your columns will allow of some final considerations, 
1 beg leave to conclude my present with the following remarks. 1 was told to 
copy something: did I infringe my instructions by exerting my judgment and 
pertorming the task in the best mode I could? ‘T'he exercise of judgment is 
consequently a heinous crime in the eyes of Sir Francis PALGRAVE; and 


every clerk ‘under his orders, who is or endeavours to rise above the standard of 


a mere mechanical drudge, is guilty of gross insubordination. Is progress 


possible under such a ruler ? 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. H. Garnier, formerly Professor at the University of Freiburg. 





THE REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 
and Quarters ended 10th Oct. 1839 and 1810, showing the Increase or 
Decrease on each head thereof. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHERE IS THE DIFFERENCE? 


“Tur Governments of France and Great Britain,” says Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, in his note of the 31st August, “ are perfectly agreed as 
to the objects at which their policy in regard to the affairs of the 
Levant ought to aim, as to the fundamental principles by which 
that policy ought to be guided; and the only difference which 
exists between the two Governments is a difference of opinion as 
to what means are best calculated to attain the common end.” 
The means approved of by Lord Patmerston are stated to be— 
“ That all those Powers who wish to preserve the integrity of the 
Turkish empire, and to uphold the independence of the Sultan’s 
throne, ought to unite to assist the Sultan in reéstablishing his 
direct authority in Syria.” The means contemplated by France 
are thus stated by Tniers—“ It is necessary to preserve 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire from Constantinople 
to Alexandria: it is necessary at the same time to save the 
Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt, the latter submitted to the former 
by a feudal tic. The Taurus is the line of separation indicated 
between them. Lut it is thought to take from the Pasha of Egypt 
the keys of the Taurus: be it so—let them be restored to the 
Porte; and for that let the district of Adana be taken from 
Mehemet Ali. They also wish to take from him the key of the 
Archipelago—let them refuse him Candia: he consents to it. 
France, who did_in fact promise her moral influence to the treaty 
of the 15th of July, but who gives it all to peace, has advised 
Mehemet Ali to make those sacrifices ; and he has made them.” 

It appears, then, that the French and English Ministers are 
agreed that it is just and expedient for the Five Powers to inter- 
fere for the purpose of dictating to the Sultan and Menemet Arr 
the terms upon which they are to settle their disputes. France is 
not a party to the treaty of the 15th of July; but, according to 
M. Turers, “ France did in fact promise her moral influence to the 
treaty of July.” The only point upon which France differs from 
England and her allies is, whether the ranges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, with the cities of Aleppo, Antioch, Beyrout, and 
Damascus, (a territory extending to about three degrees of latitude 
and one of longitude,) ought to be given to the Sultan or the Pacha. 
England says, the Porte stripped of this territory will be too 
weak to maintain its independence: France, that as the Porte 
has not been able to govern the territory for at least two 
centuries, the nominal possession of it would only be a source 
of expense and weakness to the Sultan. Again, England says 
that the mountaineers of Lebanon have declared in favour of 
the Sultan, and that their wishes ought to be regarded: France 
says, that the inhabitants of the towns, (the more numerous, 
wealthy, and civilized portion of the community,) are in favour of 
Menemer Aut, and that they outvote the mountaineers; and 
that, moreover, the insurrection of the mountaineers is partial— 
confined to one religious sect, stirred up by the intrigues of Lord 
Ponsonby’s secretary. ‘This is the state of the question between 
France and England. 

Is the difference of opinion so insuperable, is the iuterest at 
stake so certain and so great, as to furnish apology for a war be- 
tween France and England? ‘The parties could soon come to 
an understading if their pretended objects were really those 
which influence them. But the truth is, that both parties are 
conscious of secret motives which they do not care to reveal, and 
therefore each suspects the other of double-dea!ing. The avowed 
object is the interest of the Ottoman empire: the concealed object 
of each Minister is to promote the interest of his own country, as 
he calls it, but in reality to flatter the vain-glory of himself and his 
countrymen. The nation which allows others a yoice in_ its 
domestic arrangements, may be sure it will be used for what they 
conceive to be their ownadvantage. It is this moral necessity that 
always renders such interference prejudicial to the nation inter- 
fered with, and the source of jealousies and quarrels between the 
nations interfering. She danger of war between France and 
England arises directly and necessarily out of the vicious policy of 
their Ministers in meddling in the domestic concerns of a foreign 
nation. The only means of preventing the danger is for France 
and England to agree to the sound policy of non-intervention. 

But then, it will be said, “* The Russians will interfere.” If 
France and England declare that henceforth the right of every 
nation to regulate its own internal affairs shall be the rule of in- 
ternational law, neither Russia nor any other country will dare to 
gainsay them. ‘The benefits resulting from this rule would be— 
first, the promotion of a national spirit, the only source of na- 
tional strength and civilization in every country; second, to di- 
minish the frequency of wars by removing a fruitful source of 
them. It would be worthy of the two nations which boast them- 
a purpose. 





THE FRUITS OF MEDDLING WITH THE INTERNAL 
ARRANGEMENTS OF OTHER NATIONS. 

Last weck we incidentally, i in discussing the wisdom and justice of 
one nation presuming to interfere in the domestic arrangements of 
another, adverted to the fact that the chances of such interference 
producing mischief preponderated over the chances of its being 
productive of good. 

We suspect that one at least of the Ministerial journals is be- 
ginning to be of our opinion. ‘The Spanish General Esrartero, 
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since the local movement that forced him upon the Queen Regent, 
has been an especial favourite of the Morning Chronicle. Accord- 
ing to that journal, England has deserved well of Spain for sup- 
porting Espartero against French intrigues in favour of the Mo- 
derados. On Tuesday last, the Chronicle felt itself bound to take 
up the cause of the Queen against the exorbitant demands of the 
Duke de Virroria and his party: it does not see how the Queen 
can be blamed.for refusing to accede to them. With which party 
the right lies, is of no consequence to our argument: what we 
seek to establish is, that when one nation interferes in the internal 
arrangements of another, it rarely happens but a short time makes 
them wish to see their handywork undone—if not, indeed, to at- 
tempt dn propria persona to undo it. 

This is a fair illustration of the consequences of interference to 
the nation interfered with. ‘The same number of the Chronicle to 
which we are adyerting, contains an account of the debate in the 
Portuguese Senate relative to certain sums owing by the Portuguese 
to the British Government. Gencral Rarvoso is reported to have 
said, that “the conduct of England towards Portugal was that of 
the wolf to the lamb.” The Duke of Patmeria said, “ their 
relations with England were considered by the rest of Europe as a 
sort of family affair.” “ Unfortunately so,” said Baron Sabres. 
The Duke of Patmenra admitted the term. Viscount Sa said, 
that “ the Portuguese Government would have as much right to ask 
for an indemnity for any Portuguese subject condemned to prison 
for joining in the Chartist insurrection in England, as our Govern- 
ment had for claiming one for Sir John Doyle for his sufferings 
on account of his joining in an attempt te overthrow the govern- 
ment of Don Miguel.” Baron Sapresa made a tirade against us, 
and advocated a strong protest, in order to rouse the public mind 
of Europe against us.” This is an apt illustration of the advan- 
tages one nation derives from “conciliating the attachment” of 
another by interfering to arrange its family affairs for it. 

These are the fruits of intermeddling on a small scale: our 
readers will bear to be reminded of what this country paid the last 
time it played that game on an extensive scale. ‘The war between 
France and England, which may possibly be the result of our 
dabbling in Syrian politics, has many features in common with the 
war of the French Revolution. That war, if not occasioned, was 
kept up by England undertaking to readjust the relations of peoples 
and sovereigns on the Continent of Europe. Our interference in 
Syria, says the Ministerial press, is called for because ‘“ the Euro- 
pean commonwealth cannot fail to look with great jealousy on the 
advancement of any doctrines calculated to undermine sovereign au- 
thority in any part of the world.” Our first crusade in favour of 
“ sovereign authority” cost us dear enough. According to Mr. 
M’Cuttocu, the amount of loans and of the interest payable on 


them raised in Great Britain to defray war-expenditure, from 1793 | 
to the affairs of Persia in 1838-39, and to his recent letter to Mr. 


to 1816, was 584,522,349/. This sum, Mr. M'Cutrocu thinks, 





might have been reduced by better financiers to 396,352,0677. We | 
are contented to take the smaller sum as that which we may be | 


obliged tu pay for replunging Europe into a general war on the 
present occasion. It will be quite enough, considering that our 
first score has not yet been paid off. 

When we advert to the fact that of the sums we have mentioned 
upwards of 46,000,000/. was paid in subsidies to Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, (along with other Continental powers,) it is possible to con- 
ceive a motive which has induced the three Northern Powers to 
enter into the convention of 15th July. They have as little in- 
terest in the question as either France or England, but all of 


them keep on foot armies disproportionate to their means; and | 


the prospect of finding work for a few of their surplus soldiers a 
the expense of Great Britain was a considerable temptation. But 
that John Bull, after all his experience, should be conceived capable 
of being again swindled to such an amount, is a gross insult. We 
know that were we to tell John that he could not aiford to 
squander away such vast sums upon a war that in nowise concerned 


him, John would spend them to show the world that he could afford | 
; Constantinople, are all agreed in such case to answer the invitation 


it. But when John is told that his worthy allies are laughing in 
their sleeves at the use they propose to make of him, we hope the 
same pride will induce him not only to disappoint them, but to 
dismiss the Minister who has tried to lead him into such a scrape. 





REASONS FOR THINKING IT UNNECESSARY 

TO IMPEACH LORD PALMERSTON. 
RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED TO THE BELIEVERS IN URQUHART. 
For Lord Paumerston as a Minister we entertain no respect what- 
ever. He is an acute man, endowed with a talent for light easy 
pleasantry, (see his squibs against the Whigs in the New Waig 
Guide and elsewhere,) affable and pleasing in intercourse, possessed 
of command of temper, and familiar with the practical details of 
Office. Hlis natural and acquired abilities have enabled him to 
retain office under CastiLencacu, Liverroor, CaxninG, Pern and 
Wenuinaton, Grey and Mretnournr. He has rarely committed 
himself very glaringly; and having a knack at that sort of argu- 
mentation which passes muster in the House of Commons, gene- 
rally manages to clude attacks. In controversies with foreign 
diplomatists, he contrives, by avoiding reference to general prin- 
ciples or broad views of national policy, and by arranging against 
his opponents a host of questions of etiquette, suspicious move- 
ments, and the like, to put them upon the defensive upon minor 
points, break down the dispute into a skirmish of details, and by 
protracting the discussion, bring all parties to such a temper, that 
from sheer weariness they bring it to a close, leaving every thing 
essential as unsettled as at first. 








All this is mere official cleverness, not statesmanship. Lord 
Parmerston is like Obadiah’s parish bull: he goes through the dis- 
charge of his official duties with such a plausible formality, that men 
cannot be brought to suspect he is after all doing nothing, until the 
result proves it. Jle is great in concealing the appearances of 
slovenliness, indolence, and omission in the conduct of business. 
He is dexterous at getting up a fair-spoken narrative of what he has 
done, and throwing into the shade what ought to have been done, 
what was proposed to be done, and what has been left undone. 
Ile is like the manager of a joint-stock company who should keep 
no regular books, spend the year in projecting great undertakings 
in moments of enthusiasm, and relapse into idleness when the 
fit was over; but annually delight the ears of the shareholders 
with a taking and eloquent report on the state of their affairs. 
Lord Patmerston began his carcer at a time when the constitution 
of the Legislature and the relative position of partics made clever 
plausible talkers and writers in great demand. He learned his 
statesmanship as a lawyer's clerk picks up his law. He is a master of 
fence, and from long practice can use his weapons dexterously and 
even gracefully ; but he is incapable of raising his mind to conceive 
them as mere means to anend. From the school of CasTLEREAGH, 

igh that of Cannina, he has passed into the acedeme of Whige 
gery; he has listened to the professed political doctrines of each of 
his masters in succession, and lisped the shibboleth after him; but 
it has never occurred to him that political doctrines must have are 
ference to the external as well as to the internal relations of a state; 
and that the international policy of a Whig Government ought in 
common honesty and regard for appearance to differ somewhat 
from the international policy of a Tory Government. Statesman- 
ship, in his acceptation of the word, means nothing more than the 
knack of managing parties and political leaders so as to keep him- 
self in place, and of discharging the routine duties of office in such a 
manner as to enable him to get up a good case when attacked by 
the Opposition. 

Lord Patmerston is not the only man whom skill in saving ap- 
pearances has enabled to go on prosperously for a length of years. 
But such shams always break up at last. Their most skilful de- 
vices are at best but a postponing of the evil day; and the longer 
their success, the greater the entanglement of business and the 
crash with which they come down. We are much deceived if 
Lord Parmerston’s career is not nearing its termination: and a 
pretty mess it promises to leave us in! 

We ask no man to accept this outline sketch of Lord Parmer- 
sTON at our hands as a likeness, without examination. For evi- 
dence of the piayful grace of his manner, his skill in dialectic 
fence, and his incapacity to deal with great guiding principles, we 
refer to his early political squibs, to his speeches in the House of 
Commons, to his correspondence with Count NesseLrope relative 








Il. L. Beiwer regarding his differences with M. Turers. Of the 
shifty, momentary character of his diplomatic management, inca- 
pable of a “large discourse or reason looking before and after,” 






two facts will serve for a proof. At the time of the death of the 
late Sultan, Lord Patmerstoy, we are told by M. Turers, “a 
’ ? . ? 
first time in his own name, a second time in the name of his 
“et 


Cabinet, proposed to France to join two fleets, one English the 
other French; to direct them towards the coast of Syria; to 
address a summons to the two belligerent powers, in order to com- 
pel them to suspend hostilities; to support the summons by naval 
means; then to assemble the two fleets at the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, and to force that celebrated passage by main force, if 
the struggle between the Pasha and the Sultan had brought the 
Russians to Constantinople.” 











And on the 15th of July last, Lord 
PatmersTon concludes a treaty with the Emperor of Russia, (and 


the Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia,) in the third article of which 
5 +] 


itis agreed, that in the event of Mrenemet Ants directing his 
forces towards Constantinople, “the high contracting parties, on 
the requisition made by the Sultan to their representatives at 


of that sovereign, and to provide for the defence of his throne by 
means of a codperation concerted in common for the purpose of 
putting the two straits of the Dardanelles, as well as the capital of 
the Ottoman empire, secure against all aggression.” For the right 
understanding of this article, it is necessary that we advert to the 
value of Prussia and Austria as integrent members of the alliance. 
Russia sways the Cabinet of Berlin; and besides, the geographical 
position and efficient disposable force of Prussia, put active inter- 
ference from that nation out of the question. The ponderous ins 
ertness of Austria during all the struggles between Russia and 
Turkey since the time of the Empress Caturriyr, sufticiently 
shows how much is to be expected from that power. The real 
codperation will be between England and Ru To Lord 
PALMERSTON it isa matter of perfect indifference whether he be allied 
with France or Russia—whether he be engaged in an attempt to 
force the Dardanelles or in an attempt to prevent their being forced. 
In the course of a few months we tind him eq salous for two 
diametrically opposite courses of policy. It s vacillating, 
unreasoning acting upon the whim of the moment—this forming 
and dissolving the alliances of nations with the same facility with 
which the eternal friendships of schoolboys and young ladies are 
formed and dissolved—that have brought France and England to 
the verge of a war, about a matter in which neither country has 
the most remote tangible interest nor the shadow of a pretext for 
volunicering its impertinent interference. 

All these considerations form valid reasons for wishing to see 
Lord Patmerston ejected trom office. But imrsacument is a 
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different story. All and much more than we have said against 
Lord Patmerston may be true without implying treason on his 
part. He can scarcely even be said to merit the punishment due to 
one who does mischief by undertaking a task he knows himself unfit 
for. The very peculiarities of character which render him inca- 
pable of being, in the true sense of the word, “a statesman,” 
render him incapable of fecling his deficiencies. Lord PArMerston 
has not knowingly undertaken any task beyond his powers. And 
even supposing he had done harm by undertaking to transact 
business which he knew he was unfit for, and by meddling with 
which he must have been aware he was sure to do mischief, the 
nation which allowed him to retain office so long is as much in 
fault as he. If a merchant were to bring his book-keeper to the 


Police-office for occasioning him loss by his ignorance of book- 


keeping, the Magistrate would say to him—* Sir, you are yourself | 
to blame: had you paid due attention to your own affairs, you | 


would long ago have discovered his unfitness for his employment.” 
The treasonable schemes which Mr. Urauuarr and his disciples 
impute to Lord Pamerston, are the mere coinage of their own 
brain, in support of which they offer not 2 shadow of proof. They 
pick out isolated occurrences from his official career, place them in 
an arbitrary juxtaposition, and then tell us that so many concurrent 
circumstances can only be explained upon the hypothesis of Lord 
Parmersron’s guilt. Upon this they demand his impeachment. 
What sane mortal ever before proposed to put a man on his trial 
ona hypothesis? Their hypothesis may warrant their watching 
Lord Parmerston’s motions narrowly, and inquiring into his pre- 





vious dealings; but until they come forward with evidence to | 
| We have before us the Address of the General Secretaries of the 


distinct tangible acts of corruption and treason, they have no right 
yelping at Lord 
rm than 


to expect to be listened to. Meanwhile, thei: 
Parmerston is, if any thing, calculated to do more bh 
good: it proposes to substitute a mere personal attack for a dis- 
passionate and comprehensive inquiry into what is our true national 
policy. 
they are ignorant of the peculiarities and advantages’ of real repre- 
sentative government. When there was no Parliamentary check 
upon Ministers, an occasional impeachment was necessary to awe 
But now, either the people have got a 








them into good behaviour. 
House of Commons, the duty of which is to “ prevent rather than 
punish” Ministerial crimes; or if they have not, the remedy is in 
trying to get one. The whole and only use of constitutional 
government, is to render unnecessary the bloodshed by means of 
which, in ruder times, political ameliorations were effected. Well- 
dressed gentlemen who in our day bawl for impeachments, mistake 
the true way of mending the body corporate, as grossly as the poor 
Chartists of Monmouthshire. 








MAKING STATE PAPERS FIT TO BE SEEN. 

Ix days of old, there used to be (and perhaps there still is) i 

Scottish nurseries, 2 great commotion whenever visiters desired to 
see the children. Propreté being then considered too costly a 
quality for daily use, it took some trouble to make the pretty dears 
“fit to be seen.” One thrifty housewife, indeed, had a metl of 
minimizing the trouble: when onging to 
behold the “sweet baby,” she u ier bell and desire the 
servant to ross the 
baker's baby, untoward 
bantlings of our its quite as 
much trouble and 


ment d 
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at Lord Joun Rus busily washing 












g one npt brats when called for by the 
House of Commons. n the 4th of June 1540, the Secretary of | 


Governor 

memorial presented by the 

and your 
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e func- 


State for the Colonies wrote 
of the Tonian Isk nds, relative to a 
Chevalier Mvstoxrpi—‘“In considering 
answer to it, in relation 
tions assigned to vou, I ha 
toxidi secm ' a 
governed by 
charges : 
without any adeq 
letter, printed 
passage is softened down int 

and your answer to it, I propose to sepa 
distinct in e first of these questions rel: 
own admini 
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toxidi seer 
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to Sir Howarp Dovcuas, 
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ished services.” An extract from 
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ched the Ionian Islands, the Cavaliere 
jumped to the conclusion that Sir 


spleen, had given a falsified copy, 
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and bis friend 
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for the purpose of ling his adversary’s feelings. 

attempt to obtain suglish publicity for their charge ist 
Sir Howarp, through the columns of the Morning Chronicle, has 
detected Lord Jous Russexs in the practice of making his de- 


spatches “ fit to be scen. 
It cannot be alleged on behalf of Lord Jonny, that no more is 


I 
act from the letter. 


professed to be given in the papers laid upon the table of the House 
t What is there given 


of Commons than an ext: 


Besides, those who bluster ior an impeachment, show that + 
; the last year, as recorded in the last published volume of the 


presents the appearance of a continuous portion of the document; 
and the structure of the sentences is altered to hide the omission. 
Was Lord Joun of opinion that he had done the Cavaliere injustice? 
or was he ashamed of the vulgarity of his own railing ? If yes, he, on 
the first supposition, owes the Cavaliere a frank and manly exculpa- 
tion; on the second, he stands convicted of rating complainants in a 
style of language he is ashamed publicly to avow. If no, he has 
done gross injustice to Sir Howarp Dovetas, by laying him open 
to an unfounded charge of dishonourable dealing, and has weakened 
and disgraced the British Government in the Ionian Islands. 
These are serious considerations, but there remains one behind 
still weightier. What iaith can henceforth be placed in any pro- 
fessing copies of diplomatic papers laid on the table of the House 
of Commons by Lord Joun Russeii? His partisans may attribute 
what motives they please to his conduct on this occasion—they may 
represent the mutilation of the document as “ so very trifling ”— 
still the fact that it has been mutilated stares us in the face; and 
the question presents itself, how can we ascertain where a person 
capable of tampering in this manner with public documents will 
stop? How are we to be certain that Lord Jon is the only one 
of his colleagues who takes such liberties? Does not this dis- 
closure give countenance to the rumour to which we adverted in 
our last number, that Lord Patmurston had curtailed a paper 
quoted in Dr. Bowrrna’s Report upon Syria, to suit his own pur- 


poses ? 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION: ADDRESS OF THE 
SECRETARIES. 





British Association, Mr. Murcuison and Major Sante, recapitu- 
lating to the members, recently assembled at Glasgow, the past 
proceedings as well as the present condition and prospects of the 
body which bears that name. It professes to give a “ brief review 
of that which the British Association has directly effected during 


Transactions.” It dwells upon the value and efficiency of the 
Association, as estimated partly by the important contributions to 
Zoology, to Geology, to Natural Philosophy, to Optics, and to 
Meteorology, which its Transactions have been the means of calling 
forth and circulating—partly by its influence as an organ of com- 
munication with the Government, “in making known the wants of 
science, and in demanding for them that aid which it is beyond the 
power of any scientific body to bestow.” 

It is to be remembered that this Address was actually read to 
the meeting assembled at Glasgow, and that its direct and primary 
destination was to the ears of the members of the Asscciation— 
not to the eyes of the public. To the gencral public it comes, on 
very proper and natural grounds, but by way of secondary delivery : 
and it is important to bear this in mind, when we are considering 
the tone and style of the Address, which presumes both a deeper 
interest in scientific pursuits, and a larger estimate of the working 
of the Association, than persons not members of it are likely fully 
to sympathize with. 

That such should be the case, we expect as a 
and while the superior love of science, which is one fexture that 
distinguishes the members of the Association from the public, is 
the somewhat exaggerated estimate 


tue 


matter of course: 





highly honourable to the former 
of the efficiency of the Association for the promotion of science, 
which is observable throughout the Address before us, appears to 
us, taking it at the worst, a very innocent miscalculation, attended 
vith quite as much good as tis enough for our purpose 
that the Association docs really and seriously tend to diffuse a 
sincere love of science, to promote scientific objects, and to ani- 
mate the perseverance of individual investigators through the 
difficulties of many most useful physical researches. Whether it 
has this tendency in a degree somewhat greater or somewhat less, 


is a question upon which we are not disposed to quarrel with the 















members. 
We are induced to make these remarks because some journals, 
and the Z%mes in particular, adopt a tone of sneering and severity 
the Association, which appears to us tho- 
roughly unmeasured and unbecoming. Upon the grounds taken 
by the Zimes against the Association, we could engage to turn 
every combination of men for scientific purposes into contempt 
and From “ The Clouds” of ArisropHAaxes down to 
the present day, witty men have thought it very fine to satirize 
scientific pursuits by singling out certain petty fractional results 
as samples of a mighty and majestic whole; though they have not 
always displayed that coarseness and bitterness of antipathy which 
have distinguished the Times. ‘To confess all, we are conscious of 
having oursclves been betrayed into bantering expressions, by our 
dislike of tl ated and pedantic manner in which the proceed- 
ings of the Association have been heralded. But if pedantry 
is the foible of learning and science, it is not very harmful; 
nor is it of sufficient account to destroy the real ability of the 
humblest and most mechanical among practical philosophers. 
The coarse invective of othcrs has made us aware, that even 
our own venomless joke may have been misconstrued. ‘To all 
vho sinecrely desire cither the enlargement or the diffusion of 
science, we are convinced that the habit of voluntary association, 
among men brought together by a common love of promoting it, 
will appear directly and extensively useful. As such, the Dritish 
Association has our cordial sympathy, and our best wishes 
for its success. Among the host of persons whose codperation 
is required for the conquest and complete occupation of the 
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regions of knowledge yet untrodden, none but a few distin- 
guished leaders can hope to reap much reward in the shape 
of general renown and celebrity: the remainder must look for 
encouragement principally to the cheering concurrence of a smaller 
society around them, composed of persons taking more than ordi- 
nary interest in the same or in kindred pursuits. We know no 
means so effectual of distributing this encouragement to the best 


purpose, as by organizing the friends of science into voluntary | 
unions, dependent for their continuance on the constant interest | 
aml we are sure that it 18 | 


and satisfaction of the members; 
not for the advantage of mankind that such unicns should 
be scoffed déwn either by misplaced sarcasm or by disap- 
pointed personal vanity. Whoever will turn over the pages of the 
Transactions of the British Association, will observe how much it 
conduces to the recording and treasuring up of observations prose- 
cuted in a series, which are not applicable to any general result 
until they shall have been accumulated in considerable numbers, 
and wherein the laborious accuracy of the unrewarded observer is 
absolutely indispensable as a preliminary to the ultimate success of 
comprehensive and scientific genius. > aoe 

Judging the British Association on the score of public utility, 
we do not hesitate to express our sincere approbation and sym- 
pathy with it ; 
of the spirit or of the intellig g c 
opponents should have rendered it necessary to enter such an opi- 
nion upon record. But if we even take a lower ground, and consider 
the Association merely as a club of persons assembled for their own 
gratification, to talk over scientific subjects, and to spend their own 
money in giving effect to scientific tastes without the smallest pos- 
sibility of interfering with any one—taking the matter, we say, 
merely upon this lower ground, we do not envy the feelings of 
those who select for peculiar derision, amongst the thousand vo- 
luntary associations which pervade these islands, that one es- 
pecially whose members are brought together by their com- 
mon attachment to one of the most clevating of all earthly pur- 
suits. It is, however, a difficult thing to find interesting matter, of 
equal bulk with an octavo volume, for 312 days of every year ; and 
this, we suppose, explains the necessity under which the daily 
newspapers so often find themselves, of appealing to the vulgarest 
antipathies of our nature, and extracting piquant sarcasm out of 
innocent and even laudable occupations. ‘The bitter words of a 
language were surely framed for nobler purposes than these. 

We observe in the Address of the Secretaries of the Association 
certain ostentatious compliinents to the noblemen enrolled among 
them, which we think altogether misplaced. If they wish to uphold 
the dignity of science, and to set a conspicuous example of that 
genuine and disinterested love of knowledge which is the fruitful 
parent of useful results, they will refrain from dwelling thus pub- 
licly upon any gradations of rank not founded upon intellectual 
eminence. 
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THis DANGER OF BEING A WAG. 
“ Your Lordship has a taste for humour,” Prince Abert is made 
to say to Lord Mernsovrne in one of HDB's recent publications. 
His Lordship might reply, with the Irishman who was told he was 
modest—‘“ i know it: and I can't help it.” Lord Mrtsourne 
has an unfortunate propensity to flout people who come to him 
with serious remoustrances. Be they Whig, Tory, or Radical, it is 
all the same to him: *Tros Tyruisque mihi nullo discrimine 
agetur,” thinks the rollicking Premier. When a frightened Tory 
from Walsali waited upon Lord Metsovurne at the first outburst 
of Chartism in public meetings, he was laughed at. When the 
Anti-Corn-law Delegates waited upon Lord Mrinourne last year, 
they were turned off with playful sarcasm. At a recent meeting at 
Manchester, the Reverend Dr. Tomson of Coldstream gave an 
account of an interview with Lord Mrtnourne relative to the free 
printing of the Bible in Scotland, which is 

degagé manner that we must be permitted to quote it— 
* Some days after this, they had an interview with Lord Melbourne. He 
met them wi eat frankness, and seemed to be in what the Scotch termed 
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great gle und ‘what is it you want?’ said he: ¢do you want to be the 
Established Church yourselves?’ They answered no, and urged the same 
ar‘ as they had to Lord John Russell. But his Lore , still in- 
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land. § But, my Lord,’ was the rej 
habits, and they some of them come 
to Government, they could not get 
renounced the religion of their country.” * Well,’ said his Lordship, * what is 
it you want?’ * We wish your Lordship to refer to the you made 
in the House the other night on the subject of the Scottish Bil le monopoly,’ 
was the answer. But his Lordship actually could not recolleet what he had 
said ; and they were obliged to tell him who he had stated were to be at the 
head of the Board to sup rintend the printing of the Bibles. The fact is, he 
had been told by others what to say, and the propriety or impropriety of it had 
never troubled him for a moment. But when the Deputation came to men- 
tion the names to him, at the head of whom were the Lord Advocate and the 
Solicitor-General, he mused for a moment—‘ The Lord Advocate !* said he : 
‘why, what a strange thing they have done, to make the Lord Advocate and 
the Solicitor-Gencral the superintendents of the printing of Bibles! what do 
they know about the Bible?’ ” 

But people do not like to be laughed at when they are remon- 
strating about grievances, which, whether Lord Mensourne care 
for them or not, sorely annoy them. They begin to think, that 
although the old fashion of keeping both a Prime Minister and a 
Court Jester might be expensive, and although economy is a good 
thing, yet some better method of economizing might have been 
found out than combining these two rather heterogeneous offices 
In the same person. 
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TYTLERS HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue seventh volume of this work embraces a very short but ——— 


eventful period of time, between Queen Mary's marriage with 
Darntey, in 1565, and the conclusion, in 1572, of the civil 
war in Scotland, which terminated in the ruin of her adhere 
ents, and consigned her to a hopeless captivity and a violent 
death. No other period of similar duration in the annals of 
that country, blood-stained as they are, and marked with the 
fierce and sanguinary spirit. of its people, is so thickly studded 
with occurrences of deep and tragic intercst,—occurrences, at the 
same time, so involved in obscurity, that it has long appeared im- 
possible to penetrate their motives or even to ascertain their cir- 
cumstances. The controversy to which they have given rise, 
instead of bringing them to light, has rather buried them more 
deeply under their load; and the removal of the rubbish thus 
accumulated has now become the most difficult task of the histo- 
rian. On these, however, as well as many other darkened spots of 
Scottish history, Mr. Tyrrer bas thrown the light of his un- 
wearied research and acute speculation; and the result of his 
labours in the present volume, as well as those which preceded it, 
has been in a very remarkable degree the discovery of truth; 
though there are still many things in the character and conduct of 
| the Queen of Scots which have baffled his inquiries, and seem dese 
tined to remain in mystery for ever. 

Mr. Tyrer in this, as in his previous volumes, has largely 
availed himself of the original correspondence and other docu- 
ments preserved in the State Paper Office,—a most important 
source of information neglected by former historians. He has, too, 
discovered much valuable matter in the British Museum, and 
in the archives of the house of Medici preserved at Florence; and 
| his access to such materials (as he self says) has enabled him 

to add many new facts to the portion of Scottish history to which 
this volume relates, as well as to throw new light upon the proper 
inferences derivable from what had been already established. To 
those who are acquainted with the previous portion of his work, it 
is hardly necessary to say that his use of his materials is skilful, 
| judicious, and satisfactory. Hf[e is cautious and discreet, never 
| allowing his ardour for discovery and love of the distinction to be 

thereby achieved to make him forget what is due to the cause of 
| truth. He puts the reader in possession of the means of judging 
| as to the weight of his authorities, weighs them in the balance of 
rigorous examination, and points out where they are found wanting, 
in cases where a less scrupulous inquirer might have allowed them 
to pass current for the sake of the striking or startling nature of 
their results. 
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her Ministers, and of the leadi nt clergymen in Edin- 
burgh. “ They,” says Mr. Tyrrer, “ were in the deepest alarm at 
this moment. It was known that Mary had signed the Popish 
league: it was believed that Riccio corresponded with Rome; and 
there was no doubt that ion of the 
Roman Catholie religion wer preparat waited for 
the Parliament to be carried into executiot gloomy 
Prospe cts before th ir eyes, K Or @ Cr cr, a sfers of Edin- 
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| stated for the first time, the evidence breught forward by Mr. 
Tytrrer leaves, we think, no doubt. That Knox was prompted 
entirely by religious zeal, unmingled with the worldly selfish 


motives ot those who must be called his cont 
action, cannot be questioned ; but it 
of the age, that a Christian pastor, of daunt 
virtue, and sincere piety—a man whose name 





exalted 
country will never 
cease to venerate—should have shared in a dark intrigue and an 
atrocious crime, his detected participation in which has fixed ap 
indelible stain on his memory. 

Mr. Tyrver’s narrative of the cireun ces Immediately pre= 
ceding the murder of Riccio, and of the catastrophe itself, is very 
striking, and contains several circumstances not previously men- 
tioned. 

“ Whilst these terrible designs were in preparation against her, some hints of 
approaching danger were conveyed to the S but she impru- 
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dently disregarded them. Riccio, too, received a mysterious caution from Da- 
miot, an astrologer whom he used to consult ; and who bade him beware of the 
bastard—evidently alluding to George Douglas, the natural son of the Earl of 
Angus, and one of the chief conspirators ; but he imagined that he pointed at 
Murray, then in banishment, and derided his apprehensions. Meantime, every 
thing was in readiness: a large concourse of the friends of the Reformed 
Church assembled at Edinburgh for the week of fasting and humiliation: di- 
sections for prayer and sermons had been previously drawn up by Knox 
and the ministers ; and the subjects chosen were such as seemed calculated to 
repare the public mind for resistance, violence, and bloodshed. ‘They were se- 
ected from the Old Testament alone; and included, amongst other examples, 
the slaying of Oreb and Zeb, the cutting off the Benjamites, the fast of Esther, 
the hanging of Haman—inculcating the duty of inflicting swift and summary 
vengeance on all who persecuted the people of God. 

“On the 3d March the fast commenced in the capital, and on the 4th Par- 
liament assembled. It was opened by the Qucen in person; and the Lords o 
the Articles having been chosen, the statute of treason and forfeiture against 
Murray and the banished Lords was prepared. This was on a Thursday ; and 
on Tuesday in the following week the act was to be passed; but it was fear- 
fully arrested in its progress. 

“On Saturday evening, about seven o'clock, when it was dark, the Earls of 
Morton and Lindsay, with a hundred and fifty men bearing torches and wea- 
pons, occupied the court of the palace of Holyrood, seized the gates without re- 
sistance, and closed them against all but their own friends. At this moment 
Mary was at supper in a small closet or cabinet which entered from her bed- 
chamber. She was attended by the Countess of Argile, the Commendator of 
Holyrood, Beaton, Master of the Household, Arthur Erskine, Captain of the 
Guard, and her Secretary Riecio. The bedchamber communicated by a se- 
cret turnpike-stair with the King’s apartment below, to which the conspirators 
had been admitted; and Darnley, ascendirg this stair, threw up the arras 
which concealed its opening in the wall, entered the little apartment where 
Mary sat, and casting his arm fondly round her waist, seated himself beside 
her at table. A minute had scarcely passed when Ruthven, clad in complete 
armour, abruptly broke in. This man had just risen from a sick bed: his fea- 
tures were sunk and pale from disease, his voice hollow, and his whole appear- 
ance haggard and terrible. Mary, who was now seven months gone with child, 
started up in terror, commanding him to be gone; but ere the words were 
uttered, torches gleamed in the outer room, a confused noise of voices and 
weapons was heard, and the next moment George Douglas, Car of Faudonside, 
and other conspirators, rushed into the closet. Ruthven now drew his dagger, 
and calling out that their business was with Riccio, made an effort to seize 
him ; whilst this miserable victim, springing behind the Queen, clung by her 
gown, and in his broken language called out ‘Giustizia, Giustizia, sauve 
ma vie, madame, sauve ma vie.’ All was now uproar and confusion; and 
though Mary earnestly implored them to have mercy, they were deaf to her 
entreaties : the table and lights were thrown down; Riccio was stabbed by 
Douglas over the Queen’s shoulder; Car of Faudonside, one of the most fero- 







. Cious of the conspirators, held a pistol to her breast; and whilst she shrieked 


with terror, their bleeding victim was torn from her knees, and dragged, amidst 
shouts and execrations, through the Queen’s bedroom to the entrance of the 
presence-chamber. Here Morton and his men rushed upon him, and buried 
their dagzers in his body. So eager and reckless were they in their ferocity, 
that in the struggle to get at him they wounded one another; nor did they 
think the work complete till the body was mangled by fifty-six wounds, and 
left in a pool of blood, with the King’s dagger sticking in it, to show, as was 
afterwards alleged, that he had sanctioned the murder. 

“ Nothing can more strongly show the ferocious manners of the times than 
an incident which now occurred. Ruthven, faint from sickness and reeking 
from the scene of blood, staggered into the Queen’s cabinet, where Mary stil 
stood distracted and in terror of her life. Here he threw himself upon a seat, 
called for a cup of wine, and being reproached for the cruelty of his conduct, 
not only vindicated himself and his associates, but plunged a new dagger into 
the heart of the unhappy Queen by declaring that her husband had advised 
the whole. She was then ignorant of the completion of the murder, but sud- 
denly one of her ladies rushed into the room and cried out that their victim 
was slain. ‘ And is it so?’ said Mary ; ‘then farewell tears, we must now think 
ef revenge.’ ” 

The murder of the Queen’s Italian favourite was soon followed 
by a darker and deeper tragedy—the murder of her husband. Mr. 
Tyrer has done much to discover the intrigues which led to this 
atrocity, and the circumstances attending it; but it is remarkable 
that the questio rerata of Mary’s share in the guilt still remains 
unresolved. His narrative, though he does not give an opinion, 





strengthens, we think, the presumption against her; but still it is | 
only a presumption. It is well known that Mary's violent love for | 


Dagwstey scarcely survived their marriage. It was followed by an 
estrangement which soon rose to hatred ; and the hatred was mutual. 
The plot against the life of Riccio was only a part of a still deeper 
conspiracy formed by Darnzey and his father against the crown and 
life of the Queen herself; a fact which is not only proved by con- 
temporary correspondence, but appears to have been strongly 
suspected by the Queen, who also became fully aware that her 
husband had been the sole instigator and contriver of Riccio’s 
murder— 

“The dreadful truth,” says Mr. Tytler, “now broke upon her in all its sick- 
ening and heartrending force. She now understood for the first time that the 
King was the principal conspirator against her, the defamer of her honour, the 
“aged against her liberty and her crown, the almost murderer of herself and 

unbern child: he was convicted as a traitor and a liar, false to his own 
honour, false to her, false to his associates in crime. At this moment Mary 
roust have felt, that to have leant upon a husband whom she could trust, 
might, amid the terrible plots with which she was surrounded, have been the 
means of saving herself and her crown; but on Darnley she could never lean 
gain. Can we wonder that her heart was almost broken by the discovery— 
that, to use the words of Melvil, she should have loudly lamented the King’s 
folly and unthankfulness that she was compelled to withdraw from hir all con- 
fidence, and in solitary bitterness to act entirely for herself.” 

Their mutual aversion was not softened even by the birth of their 
son; and matters between them came to such an extremity that the 
faction, who by this time were meditating the death of Darnuey, 
ventured to hint to Mary a scheme for putting an end to her sor- 
rows—a echeme which, they darkly gave her to understand, involved 
not only the divorce but the death of her worthless husband. The 
Queen commanded Mcurnzay, Bornweu.t, and their associates, to 
abandon all thoughts of any such design: but the knowledge of it 
eeems to have caused no diminution in her favour towards them, 
especially towards Botuwrtt, to whom, indeed, her infatuated 
attachment was already becoming apparent. It was not till Dagy- 


LEY was recovering from his sickness at Glasgow that he was 
visited by the Queen with real or apparent kindness, and conveyed 
by her, with affectionate care, to the solitary house at the Kirk of 
Field, where he immediately afterwards met his fate. So sudden 
a reconciliation, considering the terms on which the parties were, 
can hardly be accounted for by the King’s having had an attack of 
smallpox. Be that as it may, Darnrxy himself had strong suspi- 
cions on the subject. In the course of their loving interview, 
Mary told him she had brought a litter to carry him to Craigmillar; 
whither he consented to go. But she had no sooner left him thap 
he expressed his misgivings to Crawrorn, one of his servant 
He asked this man what he thought of the Queen's taking him t, 
| Craigmillar ?  “ She treats your Majesty,” said Crawrorp, “ too 
| like a prisoner: why should you not be taken to one of your own 
| houses in Edinburgh?” “It struck me much the same way,” 
| answered Darniry; “and I have fears enough: but, may God 
| judge between us, I have her promise only to trust to; but I have 
| put myself in her hands, and I shall go with her though she should 
| murder me.” He went with her accordingly; but was conveyed, 
| not to Craigmillar, but to the lone house at the Kirk of Field— 
| a mean and insecure mansion. Tere she treated him for some days 
/ with much apparent affection, and attended sedulously to his com- 
forts. On the fatal night of the 9th of February 1567, the Queen, 
after supper, suddenly remembered a promise to honour with her 
presence the wedding of a favourite domestic in Holyrood, and left 
the house with her attendants. Mr. Tyrrer thus relates the 
catastrophe ; the circumstances of which differ from those generally 
given. Darneey, it will be observed, was strangled by his mur- 
derers, before the house was blown up. 

“ Soon after, the King retired to his bedchamber. Since his illness there ap- 
peared to have been a great change in him. He had become more thoughtful, 
and thought had brouglit with it repentance of his former courses. He las 
mented there were few near him whom he could trust ; and at times he would 
say that he knew he should be slain, complaining that he was hardly dealt 
with: but from these sorrows he had sought refuge in religion ; and it was re- 
marked that on this night, his last in this world, he had repeated the Fifty- 
fifth Psalm, which he would often read and sing. After his devotion, he went 
to bed and fell asleep; Taylor, his page, being beside him in the same apart- 
ment. This was the moment seized by the murderers (who still lurked in the 
lower room) to complete their dreadful purpose; but their miserable victim was 
awakened by the noise of their false keys in the lock of his apartment, and, 
rushing down in his shirt and pelisse, endeavoured to make his escape; but he 
was intercepted and strangled, after a desperate resistance—his cries for mercy 
being heard by some women in the nearest house: the page was also strangled ; 
and their bodies carried into a small orchard, without the garden-wall, where 
they were found, the King in his shirt only, and the pelisse by his side. Amid 
the conflicting stories of the ruffians who were exccuted, it is difficult to arrive 
at the whole truth; but no doubt rests on the part acted by Bothwell, the 
arch-conspirator. He had quitted the King’s apartments with the Queen, and 
joined the festivities in the palace, from which about midnight he stole away, 
changed his rich dress, and rejoined the murderers, who waited for him at the 
Kirk of Field. His arrival was the signal to complete their purpose: the 
match was lighted, but burnt too slow for their breathless impatience, and they 
were stealing forward to examine it, when it took effect. A loud noise like the 
bursting of a thunder-cloud awoke the sleeping city: the King’s house was 
torn in pieces and cast into the air, and the assassins, hurrying from the spot 
under cover of the darkness, regained the palace. Here Bothwell had scarcely 
undressed and gone to bed, when the cry arose in the city, that the Kirk of 
Field had been blown up, and the King murdered. The news flew quickly to 
Holyrood; and a servant rushing into his chamber, imparted the dreadful 
tidings. He started up in well-feigned astonishment, and shouted ‘ Treason!’ 
He was joined next moment by Huntly, a brother-conspirator; and imme- 
diately these two noblemen, with others belonging to the Court, entered the 
Queen’s apartments, when Mary was made acquainted with the dreadful fate 
of her husband. She was horror-struck, shut herself up in her bedchamber, 
and seemed overwhelmed with sorrow. 

“ The murder had been committed on Monday, about two in the morning; 
and when day broke, multitudes crowded to examine the Kirk of Field. Any 
| lengthened scrutiny, however, was not permitted; for Bothwell soon repaired 

to the spot with a guard; and the King’s body was carried to a neighbouring 
| house, where it lay till it was produced before the Privy Council. In the brief 








| interval, however, it had been noted that the bodies both of Darnley and of his 
page were unscathed by fire or powder, and that no blood-wound appeared on 
either.” 

Mary’s grief was of brief endurance: she roused the public in- 
dignation by her apathy and remissness in bringing the murderers 
to justice; and though Boruwext was loudly accused by the ge- 
neral voice, he continued in high favour, and enjoyed the most fa- 
miliar intercourse with her. ‘ It did not escape attention,” says 
Mr. Tytxer, “ that scarce two weeks after her husband’s death, 
while in the country and in the city all were shocked at the late 
occurrences, and felt them as a stain upon their national character, 
the Court at Seton was occupied in gay amusements. Mary and 
Bothwell would shoot at the butts against Huntly and Seton; 
and on one occasion, after winning the match, they forced these 
Lords to pay the forfeit in the shape of dinner at Tranent!” Con- 
duct so shameless was sufficient to warrant the blackest suspicions. 
| Boruwerr, meanwhile, appeared in the streets of Edinburgh sur- 
rounded by guards and sometimes accompanied by the Queen; 
whilst his fierce deportment and looks were calculated to intimidate 
the people and to suppress inquiry. And when at lergth his trial 
could no longer be evaded, it was so conducted as to be a mere 
farce—an impudent mockery of justice. It was at a subsequent 
period, when Mary had fallen from her high estate and BornwE. 
was an outlawed exile, that the inferior actors in the bloody deed 
met their just reward. 

Botuwexw’s acquittal was reprobated by the people, whose in- 
dignation was heightened by rumours of an intended divorce be- 
tween Botnwert and his wife. Even in the public streets and in 
the Queen’s presence the popular feeling was loudly expressed ; 
and the market-women, as she passed, would cry out, “ God pre- 
serve your Grace, if you are sackless of the King’s death!” Une 
restrained, however, by any consideration of decency, undeterred 
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by fear of consequences, Mary gave a loose to her infatuated and 
guilty passion for her husband’s murderer. BoTuweEtu obtained a 
divorce: the Queen, riding in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
was carried by him, with pretended violence but evident collusion, 
to his house at Duubar: after living with him there for some time, 
they publicly entered Edinburgh together, with a cavalcade of 
guards and attendants ; and a few days afterwards the Queen mar- 
ried BorHweELt in Holyrood, three months after the bloody death 
of her husband Darnxrey. The conduct of Craia, the celebrated 
colleague of Knox, on this occasion, is a sublime specimen of the 
dauntless courage of the Scottish Reformed priesthood of that 
eriod— 

« The Church was ordered to proclaim the banns of the Queen’s marriage. 
This they peremptorily refused. Craig, one of the ministers, Knox being now 
absent, alleged as his excuse, that Mary had sent no written command; and 
stated the common report that she had been ravished and was kept captive by 
Bothwell. Upon this the Justice Clerk brought him a letter signed by the 
Queen herself, asserting the falsehood of such a story, and requiring his obe- 
dience. He still resisted ; demanded to be confronted with the parties; and in 

resence of the Privy Council, where Bothwell sat, this undaunted minister 
hid to his charge the dreadful crimes of which he was suspected—rape, adul- 
tery, and murder. To the accusation no satisfactory answer was returned; but 
Craig, having exonerated his conscience, did not deem himself entitled to dis- 
obey the express command of his Sovereign. He therefore proclaimed the banns 
in the High Church; but from the pulpit, and in presence of the congregation, 
added these appalling words—‘ I take heaven and earth to witness that I abhor 
and detest this marriage, as odious and slanderous to the world; and I would 
exhort the faithful to pray earnestly that a union against all reason and good 
conscience may yet be overruled by God, to the comfort of this unhappy realm.’ 

“ This solemn warning, with the deep and general detestation of Bothwell, 
appeared to produce so little effect upon the Queen, that the people considered 
the whole events as strange and supernatural; the report revived of this aban- 
doned man having employed witchcraft, (no uncommon resource in that age,) 
and it was currently asserted that the marriage-day had been fixed by sor- 
cerers.” 

We cannot follow further the history of this most unhappy prin- 
cess. No positive evidence exists of her participation in the murder 
of her husband; for the only direct evidence to that effect which has 
ever been brought forward—the celebrated letters and sonnets said to 
have been addressed by Boruwett to the Queen, and found in her 
possession—is by no means conclusive. “ Of these letters and 
sonnets,” says Mr. Tyrrer, “ the originals have long since disap- 
peared ; and the garbled state of the copies which now exist, and 
which appear to have been tampered with, renders their evidence 
of a suspicious nature.” But, setting aside this doubtful evidence, 
we feel it almost impossible to reconcile the known facts of the 
case to the supposition of Mary’s innocence. Of Bornwetr’s 
guilt no doubt has ever been entertained ; and Mr. T'ytier’s nar- 
rative has rendered it, if possible, even more unquestionable than 
ever. Botuwert’s object was ambition—the desire of rising, by 
his union with the Queen, to royal dignity and power. Motives as 
strong, wishes as ungovernable, were evidently at work in the mind 
of Mary. Ier passion for Darnrry had been exchanged for bitter 
resentment, and the intense hatred of “ a woman scorned”; and 
the void in her heart was immediately filled by another passion, 
more violent and infatuated than the first, which made her trample 
on every consideration of decency, and rendered her an object of 
general censure and suspicion. If Botnwex1 sought their union 
from motives of ambition, Mary desired the same consummation 
from a motive still stronger—from the impulse of that passion, mis- 
named love, which, in its frenzied excesses, has ever led to the 
most frightful crimes. In Mary's case the motive was even 
stronger than in that of Bornwetx; and was she more likely than 
he to turn a deaf ear to the whispering damon of temptation ? 
During her whole miserable career she was “ passicn’s slave,” 
without a vestige of that firmness of will and strength of principle 
by which she might have resisted its dominion Be it remembered, 
too, that she knew that the bloody deed was in contemplation, not 
only without taking measures for its prevention, but without diminu- 
tion of favour to the chief of its contrivers. Add to this her conduct 
after its perpetration—her protection of the murderers in defiance 
of public feeling, the uninterrupted continuance of her scandalous 
intercourse with Boruwetr, and the precipitate cagerness with 
which she availed herself of the removal of the obstacle which her 
husband's life had presented to a union with her paramour—and we 
have a chain of presumptions which almost amount to moral de- 
monstration of her guilt. But whatever may have been the extent 
of her follics or her crimes, when we look at the long years she 
afterwards dragged out in hopeless wretchedness, it must be ac- 
knowledged that seldom has folly or crime been so heavily expiated. 

The new lights thrown by Mr. Tytier upon Mary's treatment 
by her loving “ sister” of England, are far from lessening the stain 
which Exizapern’s conduct towards her unhappy rival has fixed 
on her memory. It was marked by cunning, duplicity, and unre- 
lenting cruelty, prompted by a strange mixture of inveterate per- 
sonal hatred, considerations of state policy, and dread of Popish 
ascendancy. It may be doubted whether Exizaneru’s hostility to 
Mary was more keerly stimulated by her apprehensions for the 
safety of the Reformed Church, her fears of a competitor for the 
English crown, or her enyy and jealousy of the youthful princess, 
who danced so gracefully, played so exquisitely on the virginals, 
and conquered every heart by her charms and her accomplishments. 
It has been recorded by preceding historians, that Enazanerny, 
after getting Many into her power, at first entertained thoughts of 
bringing her to public trial and exceution in England; and that, 
abandoning this idea, she afterwards proposed to the Earl of Mar, 
the Scottish Regent, that Mary should be conveyed to Scotland, 
tried, and executed there. Such is the statement ot Dr. Ronertson : 
who adds, that Man, trom his honourable feelings, instantly 











rejected-the proposal. But Rosertson was unacquainted with 
the truth, which has now been brought to light by Mr. TyTLER. 
If Exizaneru abandoned all thoughts of bringing her unhappy 
captive to a public trial and execution in England, it was only to 
embrace a deeper and darker expedient, that of having Mary 
conveyed to Scotland, and privately executed—or rather mur- 
dered—without trial or process of any kind, the moment she 
passed the Border. Henry Kirricrew, a confidential agent of 
Enizabetn, was sent by her to Scotland to negotiate with the 
Regent for the accomplishment of this flagitious project ; and, after 
a series of intrigues and manceuvres, the plot was agreed on, and 
would have been carried into effect had it not been for the sudden 
death of the Regent. The correspondence, cited by Mr. TyTLER, 
between Kirrigrew and Buresavey, Exizanera’s celebrated 
Minister, leaves no doubt whatever on this subject; and there is 
something exceedingly striking in the cool, business-like formality, 
with which those grave diplomatists discuss so atrocious a scheme. 

The latter part of Mr. Tytrer’s volume is occupied with the 
cruel wars which ravaged Scotland during the Regencies of 
Lennox, Mar, and Morrtoy, till the captive Queen's adherents 
were destroyed and her party became extinct. The miserable state 
to which Scotland was reduced during those days of civil strife, is 
eloquently painted by our historian— 

“ For many miserable months Scotland presented a sight which might have 
drawn pity from the hardest heart: her sons engaged in a furious and constant 
butchery of each other; every peaceful or useful art entirely at a stand; her 
agriculture, her commerce, and manufactures neglected ; nothing heard from 
one end of the country to the other but the clangour of arms and the roar of 
artillery; nothing seen but villages in flames, towns beleaguered by armed men, 
women and children flying from the cottages where their fathers or husbands 
had been massacred, and even the pulpit and the altar surrounded by a steel- 
clad congregation, who listened tremblingly with their hands upon their 
weapons. Into all the separate facts which would support this dreadful picture 
I must not enter, nor would I willingly conduct my reader through the shambles 
of a civil war. Prisoners were tortured or massacred in cold blood, or hung by 
forties and fifties at a time. Countrymen driving their carts, or attempting to 
sell their stores in the city, were hanged, or branded with a hot iron. Women 
coming to market were seized and scourged; and as the punishment did not 
prevent repetition of the offence, one delinquent who ventured to retail her 
country produce was barbarously hanged in her own village near the city. 
These are homely details, but they point to much intensity of national misery, 
and made so deep an impression, that the period, taking its name from Morton, 
was long after remembered as the days of the ‘ Douglas wars.’ ” 

In respect to the merits of Mr. Tytier’s work as a literary 
production, it is unnecessary at this time of day to add a single 
word. Another volume, it is announced, will bring it to a close ; 
and it will then be, and will probably long remain, the great and 
standard History of Scotland. 











THE NEW EDITION OF WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, 
VANBRUGH, AND FARQUHAR. 


Tuts publication of the indefatigable Mr. Moxon will, in one 
volume of an elegant form and readable type, furnish a library 
with the masterpieces of that comedy which intervened between 
the more poetical drama of the Elizabethan age and the species of 
novel in dialogue, part farce, part sentiment, part melodrama, that 
was in vogue for the greater part of the last century and the 
beginning of this. The text is unaccompanied by notes, which 
perhaps are scarcely needed; but Mr. Leicu Hest has furnished 
a series of biographical and critical notices. The biographies, 
though not containing a very complete narrative of the heroes’ 
career, or a very profound view of their characters, are exceedingly 
agreeable and gossiping commentaries on their lives, giving one a 
notion of the writer and his times; abounding in pleasant anecdote 
and characteristic points ; saying all the good that can be said of 
the man, and finding excuses tor what cannot be praised. The cri- 
ticism is less in bulk, and indeed of less rit; but Mr. liunr has 
judiciously quoted the very claborate and acute remarks of CHARLES 
Lame and Iazzitr upon these four great writers in their peculiar 
style. 

This style has been called the comedy of manners: but manners 
are the distinguishing characteristic of all comedy. Not that this 
species of drama embodies events that commonly occur, or may 
even occur at all in actual life—for allowance must always be made 
for the necessities of the dramatic art: but t the characters 
and incidents of comedy present the quintessence of passing life ; 
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| reflect, if not the common morality of the day, such a morality as 


public opinion will tolerate ; and convey the 
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iproved by the powers of the writer. 
In this sense, the comedies of Wrycnrriey. Conarevs, Vane 
BRUGH, and Faraunar, are not so much the comedies of man- 
ners, as of licence. With some inferior pla s of an earlier 
date, they represent the sexual m revalent from the 
Restoration till time after the > of 
Brunswick, and perhaps till the domestic regu 
the Third rendered this sort of conduct untashi 
it to secrecy if it could not destroy it. An opini 

advanced, to cover the moral monstrosities of the new French 
school, that the events introduced into a fiction are not to be taken 
literally as examples of contemporary practice ; which opinion is 
partly that of Mr. [usr in the volume before us. “The proposition 
is true, no doubt, in its full extent; bat the inference drawn from 
it is untrue. No writer, especially in writing for the stage and 
painting contemporary life, ever ventures upon any thing which 
outrages public opinion; and it is more than probable that he 
invents such incidents and such conduct in his heroes as shall 
rather raise the admiration than extort the censure of the free- 
thinking part of the community. 
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Tried by this test, (and we believe it tobe the true test,) the 
comedies of the school we are speaking of exhibit a very gross and 
revolting picture of certain classes of society, as well as a very low 
state of public opinion. Avoiding offensive details, we may ob- 
serve that intrigue is made the grand business of life both in men 
and women; not even the simplest thing being attempted by 
direct means. Heroines, not personally unchaste, (for that is the 
only description,) associate with the loosest characters; amours, 
from the meanest to the highest kind, are the staple conversation 
of the gallants, and only bragged of when their number is extra- 
ordinary; adulteries are planned, and, as SteeLe observed, all 
but executed, in the presence of the audience; the constitutional 
vigour of the lover is one of the topics with which he occasionally 
urges his suit, and observations as to the state of his health are 
not always confined to the presence of his male associates. 

With time and-space, these things are resolvable into the cir- 
cumstances of the period, without attributing any monstrous pro- 
fligacy to the persons. It must also constantly be borne in mind, 
that the life described was fashionable life, or that of those persons 
who either by their vices or their follies become connected with 
fashionable people ; and that the frequenters of a playhouse, in those 
days, were of a much looser class than they subsequently became. 
But, apart from a juster judgment in morals and a much greater 
external decorum, it may be questioned whether we are so greatly 
improved in the essentials of ethics as we fancy. No one now-a- 
days would hold up to ridicule ill-used husbands, as is done in the 
case of Foresight and Fondlewife,—though, even here, plain com- 
mon sense might furnish an excuse to our ancestors: but take 
up a fashionable novel by a person well acquainted with the 
fashionable world—liaisons with married women are as common as 
in the old comedies, though brought less prominently forward, and 
handled with less indelicacy. Not even a novelist would now allow 
any of his characters to talk so nakedly of his amours as Belmour ; 
but there is scarcely one of Sir Epwarp Bunwenr’s pet heroes who 
is not painted as a devil among the women. And this is to be said 
in favour of the old school—they never attempted to pass off their 
irregularities as virtues, or to consider them any thing more than 
“ vices of the blood.” It is the modern fashion to throw the veil 
of sentiment over licence, and to hold up vice as virtue if it be re- 
fined. The grossness of the old school is not of a kind to inflame 
the passions, but merely to amuse when it does not disgust. 

Whether these plays are adapted to general perusal, is a ques- 
tion which every family must answer for itself. ‘To a person who 
desires an acquaintance with manners under the latter Sruarts— 
who would pleasantly trace the history of our literature by an exa- 
mination of the chefs-d’euvre of its comedy, or who wishes to 
study a close, cogent, sparkling, or polished style, abounding in 
searching wit or pointed observation—the dramas of WrcuERLey, 
Concreve, and Farquuar, are indispensable, and Vansrvueu may 
finish the quartet. 

Their revival on the stage is hopeless. It is not the mere plain- 
ness or grossness of their language, as is generally alleged; for 
mere language may be cut away, as Mr. Bowpier has managed 
with Suaxspere. The grossness of these comedies is all-pervading. 
Remove, for instance, the frailty of Mrs. Frail, and the character 
is destroyed; though she is a very attractive person with all her 
boldness, and the scene where she quarrels with Ben, after Ben 
has quarrelled with his father, is very admirable. The intrigue of 
Scandal with Mrs. Foresight, though not essentially necessary to 
the conduct of the play, has so been made by the author, that the 
part must be rewritten, or retained as it stands. Miss Prue must 
be got rid of altogether; and in another play of Concreve’s, The 
Old Bachelor, the majority of the incidents, and the conduct they 
spring from, smack of unmentionable places. 

Independent of this defect, plays which depict only the manners 
of their age are, to the mass of an audience, unintelligible, or at 
least uninteresting, when the mode changes. The allusions to 
temporary subjects, which at first added double relish to the jest, 
fall flat and meaningless upon another age; the topics and style of 
the dialogue and the air of the persons are strange and odd; and 
very often the incidents seem unnatural, or, as in some of the 
dramas before us, offensive. Nor let the old comedians be 
defrauded of their due praise: it is probable that they assisted to 

urify the practices they satirized. ‘The race of brutal and sottish 
adhe and the tyrannical interference of parents with the affec- 
tions of their children, have both been to a great degree restrained : 
probably the unequal matches in respect to age, tastes, tempera- 
ment, and every thing, are less frequent than of yore. And in 
literature, as in life, the destroyers of an abuse must expect to be 
put aside when they have accomplished their end. 

To a few of the plays before us the whole of these observations 
may not apply ; but if all the plays were in their nature capable of 
being revived on the modern stage, where are we to find actors? 
A drama whose incidents are founded upon the domestic events of 
general life, or which professes to represent the passions, is always 
secure of some kind of performers; but the comedy of manners 
cannot be played when the life which it depicted has passed away, 
and deprived the player of the model he must copy from. Low as 
managers, mummery, music, our altered modes of living, and the 
starring system, have reduced the stage, it is nowhere so conspi- 
cuous as in the dearth of actors for “ genteel comedy.” Even in 


the School for Scandal, though nearer to our own day by the bet- 
ter part of a century, the gentlemen look like footmen in their 
masters’ clothes, and the less that is said of the ladies the better. 
How then can the graceful carriage, the gallant bearing, “ the no- 
bleman-look,” as Porz expresses it, and the strong, terse, and 








pointed dialogue, or the lively repartee of the Augustan age, be 
conveyed by people many of whom would be rejected by a shop- 
keeper advertising for “a young man of genteel address.” 

In the Memoirs there is very little that can be called original, 
though much of it will be new to many readers. Mr. Hunt 
has, however, dug up some of Conareve’s manuscript letters 
from the repository in the British Museum, which are curious 
relics for various reasons. They exhibit his familiar style; they 
show the loose mode or no-mode of orthography prevalent in 
those days ; and whilst the first contains a fact which Muncuav- 
sEN expanded, the second, by displaying the difficulties of travel- 
ling, lets us into one of the means by which the gentlemen of those 
times acquired their knowledge of man. 

«« New Year Day, 

“ This is to wish you and Mrs. Porter and my friends in Howard Strect a 
happy new year, and next to condole with you for the damnd weather God 
knows when the snow will let me stir; or if a thaw should come upon it when 
the flouds will be down. I am by a great fire, yet my ink freezes so fast I can- 
not write. The Hautboys who playd to us last night had their breath froze in 
their instruments till it dropt of the ends of ’em in icicles by God this is true 
my service and sorrow to my friends for not being with ’em. 

“Tam yr: most obedient servant, “ W ConGREVE ” 

( Outside.) “ For Mr. Porter, at his house in Surrey Street, in the Strand 
London ” 

(Post-marks.) “ Buckingham.—Frank, R. Temple.” 

“ The following is to Mrs. Porter— 
* Rotterdam, 7 br 27: 1700 

“ T leave you to judge whether Holland can be said to be wanting in Gal- 
lantry, when it is Customary there to enclose a Billet doux toa Lady ina letter 
to her husband I have not so much as made mention of this, to yours; and if 
you tell first, let the sin fall upon your head instead of his. for my part I keep 
the Commandment, [ love my neighbour as my selfe, and to avoid coveting my 
neighbour’s wife I desire to be coveted by her; which you know is quite an- 
other thing. About — weeks since, I wrote a very passionate letter to you 
from Antwerp which I believe you never received, for just now it is found care- 
fully put up by my man, who has been drunk ever since. I understand you 
have not been in the Country, I am glad of it; for I should very much have 
apprehended the effect which solitude might have produced. Joined with the 
regrett which I know you feel for my absence. take it for granted that I sigh 
extreamly : I would have written by the Alcayd, but that would make me re- 
flect that I was at a distance from her, which is pain I cannot bear. I would 
have written to your mother but that ] have changed my religion twice since I 
left England, I am at present so unsettled, that I think it fit to fix before I 
endeavour to convert her to my opinion which I design to do as soon as 1 know 
what it is. I have discoursed with friars and monks of all orders, with zealots, 
enthusiasts and all sectaries of the reformed churches. and I had the benefit to 
travel 12 leagues together in Guelderland with a mad Phanatick in a waggon, 
who preached to me all the way things not to be written. Pray take care that 
Mr. Ebbub has good wine, for I have much to say to you over a bottle under- 
ground: and I hope within 3 wecks to satisfie you that no man upon the face 
of the earth is more dear neighbour 

“ your ffaithfull and affectionate humble servant es 

( Outside.) “ For Mrs. Porter.” 





THE HISTORY OF A FLIRT. 


Tuts is a good book; but, like supereminently good people, some- 
what prosy. The excellent purpose of the writer cannot be 
doubted, for it is pretty often thrust upon the reader, and the cha- 
racter and conduct of the Flirt herself is contrived continually to 
impress upon the mind the evil effects of flirting. Unluckily, 
the author, instead of following nature, has drawn upon his (or 
her) own invention; and hence several of the adventures stan! 
out as gross exaggerations, while the punishment of Louisa Van- 
sittart, the hervine, does not so much arise from flirting as from 
real love; for she marries from affection, and if she had become 
entangled through flirtation, the retribution described by the 
writer would have been an accident. The true result of flirting 
is an old age of neglected celibacy, with an ever-haunting conviction 
that the misery has been produced by the woman's own folly ; 
or, darker still, a marriage to be followed by conjugal guilt, and 
the terrible consequences of the world’s ban. ; 

Mingled with the artificial career of the Flirt, is a narrative of 
the life and loves of the rest of her family ; which have an air of 
being drawn from nature, but do not add to the attraction of the 
book, for they are too commonplace to be attractive. A young, 
quiet-minded, and beautiful woman, marrying a gouty invalid with- 
out any intellectual attractions, some fifteen or twenty years older 
than herself, is unnatural, and therefore unpleasant. When her 
health sinks under confinement and her husband’s irascible temper, 
the reflection of the reader is that she married with her eyes open: 
and he has not the satisfaction even of deducing a geucral moral, 
since the case is evidently sud generis. A respectable but homely 
country clergymen, in “ grey pantaloons,” with his wife and little 
children, are more interesting as acquaintances in life than in fiction. 
And though the character of Miss Partington, Louisa Vansittart’s 
mentor, is pleasing, yet she is too obviously intended as a contrast 
to the Flirt to be altogether real in her lucky marriage. Candour 
and good temper, at seven-and-thirty, rarely win a handsome 
baronet of thousands a year. 

The heaviness which results from ethics made into fiction, and 
from a minute description of comimonplace nature having little ne- 
cessary connexion with the main story, is chiefly confined to the 
first and second volumes. ‘The third, where the married Flirt is 
forced by her gambler husband into the society of his disreputable 
confederates, and the passionate impulse by which she extricates 
herself and returns to her family, have more spirit and interest. 
The same remark applies, though not in an equal degree, to the 
rest of the story; in which the husband dies, the Flirt repents and 
reforms, and finally marrics an old suitor, highly respectable, 
wealthy, and a lord of course,—for the teachers of moral philo- 
sophy in novels have no notion of virtue being its own reward. 

The execution of the latter part, too, is better, ‘The characters, 
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conversation, and even the appearance of the gamblers and their 
females, though slight, are done with breadth, delicacy, and truth. 
The Irish Major, with his freedoms, fluency, and innate impu- 
dence, is a touch from life; and Mrs. Egerton, who married clan- 
destinely against the wishes of her friends, and is wasting away 
through the deleterious effects of a moral atmosphere she cannot 
escape from, is a true and touching little episode. One wonders 
how a writer who labours so hard and with such little effect at em- 
bodying religion and morals, can bring out sharpers and demireps 
by a few passing strokes. ‘The long conclusion, too, embracing 
the repentance and reformation of Louisa, is more rapid and natural 
than the earlier parts. As mere composition, however, the writing 
is throughout good. 

The Flirt is not a work well adapted to furnish extracts, but we 
will take a few passages. Here is a good remark of Miss Parting- 
ton’s, on the conduct of a girlwho died from grief for the loss of 
her lover, who was drowned with her father at sea. 

RESIGNATION AND ROMANCE. 

Mrs. Pearson had many friends, and was kindly assisted in her trouble. 
In that line of life the feeling of religion is certainly more stirring ; it is an 
active principle more deeply engraven in their hearts than in ours; for they 
patiently bear their lowly, and often unhappy destiny, while we, amidst nu- 
merous and unmerited comforts, repine. In a fortnight subsequent to the 
death of Mary, Mrs. Pearson was seated at her door making fishing-nets; and 
though the tears burst forth at the mention of her daughter, she was ‘often 
chatting contentedly, nay, even cheerfully, with her neighbours. 

“& And which character,” observed Miss Partington, “most imposes upon 
our understanding ? the love, the sorrow, the selfish grief of the daughter, or 
the aged parent, in her trials, her self-command, and humble resignation ? 
Doubtless the daughter. We feel the poetry of her situation, and rally round 
the victim of a passion we have all probably endured. We perceive the situa- 
tion of Mary, so favourable to the poet, the painter, or the novelist; but we 
will not see ‘the distempered selfishness which must have been allowed to gain 
strength, ere her mind broke down under a fiat from her Maker. In Mary 

assion is clothed in the garish drapery which deceives the eye ; but our reason, 





if we will employ it, must, however reluctantly, give exclusive homage toreligion, | 


faith, and hope, in the tried patience of Mrs. Pearson.” 

The remark is sound ; but something physical contributes to the 
resignation, or it may be the apathy, of age. The nervous system 
becomes less acute and the constitutional sensibility more blunted as 
we advance in life: whence old people bear trouble better, because 
they feel it less. And this is a wise provision of nature. If age 
felt with the same intensity as youth, or even maturity, the en- 
feebled frames of the old would be destroy ed by the violence of the 
shock. 

AN AMATEUR JOCKEY’S DISCOURSE. 

Our evening broke up at last, and these téte-A-tétes were demolished. Major 
Sandford had enjoyed his with equal gout, for he had discovered an auditor who 
did not cut him, or ridicule, or reply to him. Miss Bates only listened, and it 
was imputed to her for admiration. I heard his very disagreeable voice rise as 
our tones began to melt away. 

“ Yes, I told m’ uncle he was wrong to take up the gray. Give her a month’s 
rest, I said, and put Bob to her work; but m’ uncle knows nothing about a 
horse or its power. He has fifty useless horses now in the park, and the whole 

ack are not equal to my Bob, and so I told m’ uncle to his face, which he 

id’nt half like. Langham has a good stud. I came time enough to look 
through the stables—very fair turn-out. I told m’ uncle, if he close to have 
fifty d—n things in his premises, he might ride them, so I brought away Bob.” 

Miss Bates looked and listened on in silence. 

“ So I brought Bob with me; you shall see him to-morrow. He kicked up 
on his road; but I guess he had enough of that, for I galloped him properly 
asa punishment. If m’ uncle shoed his horses well, it would be something; 
but he persists in sending them to Dodds in the village, instead of Farley at 
Kingston, and the fellow ; knows nothing about it.” 

Miss Bates sat the image of silence: her silence was ever unbroken till it 
discharged itself upon Mrs. Jones. ‘The very thing for Major Sandford. 

“ You would die if you could see the cut of in’ uncle's s 
idea of having a saddle from that fellow Turner! No more notion of a saddle 
than I have of laying anegg. The grooms won't stay out the month with 
him, they are so diswusted ‘With the state of things. ‘Tam glad I got Bob 
away, 
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CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE IN RELATION TO MENTAL 
ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
Parum est improbos coercere pena, nisi probos efficias disciplina. 
Letter II. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—In my first letter I called your attention to the dependence of the 
mind upon the formation and quality of its material instrument, the brain. I 
referred particularly to the fact that the operation of the feelings and passions 
depend upon the physical system no less than the understanding ; and I shall 
now, after subjoining a few further illustrations, proceed to exemplify the evils 
which have arisen from a neglect of this point in the consideration of the sub- 

ject of Social Responsibility. . 

In illustration of the fact that a person may be fully convinced that he is 
doing wrong, and yet be unable to resist the tendency, Mr. WoopwakpD, to 
whose ¥ valuable experience I shall constantly refer, says—“ To establish moral 
insanity, it is not necessary that the subject of it should be wholly reckless and 

regardless of consequences. Many individuals ‘are constantly under the in- 
fluence of uncontrollable propensities, and at the same time are conscious that 
they are not doing right. Such instances are daily presented to us; they vio- 
late and repent, and resolve to do better; and in a moment violate again! 
This is as often seen in acts of petty mischief as in high-handed crime and 
misdemeanour.” 

GEORGET mentions a case of a woman who consulted him, and who was 
evidently healthy and rational, whose irresistible propensity it was to murder her 
children : she abhorred herself for the feeling, and avoided windows and sharp 
instruments, and often fied the house to get ‘out of their way. 

GALL relates the case of a man at Vienna, who after witnessing an execu- 
tion was seized with a desire to kill. He wept bitterly, struck his head, wrung 
his hands, and cried to his friends to take care and get out of his way. Pingu 
speaks of a person, exhibiting no unsoundness of intellect, who confessed that 
he had a propensity to kill: ‘he nearly murdered his wife, and then frequently 
attempted self-destruction. 

It was recently mentioned in the London Medical Guzette, that in 1805 a 
man was tried at Norwich for wounding his wife and cutting his child's throat. 
He had been known to tie himself with ropes for a week, to prevent his doing 
mischief to others and to himself. A man exposed to a sudden reverse of 
fortune was heard to exclaim, “ Do for God’s sake get me confined, for if I am 
at liberty I shall destroy myself and my wife! I shall do it unless all means 
of destruction are removed, and therefore in have me put under restraint. 
Something above tells me I shall do it—and I shall!” 

It is known that, according to the excessive size of any organ, such is its 
tendency, other things being equal, to disproportionate or excessive action. 
This holds good with regard to the various organs of the brain, as well as to the 
other portions of our system. Excessive action can ouly be maintained by an 
over supply of nutriment, and hence a permanent increase of sanguiferous 
circulation occurs in the region of the organ, which increase, if suffered to 
exist in a great degree for a "le ngthened period, may lead eventually to struc- 
tural change, and assume the form of incurable insanity. But although in old 
cases of insanity, diseased organization of the brain is almost invariably found, 
in recent cases there is rarely diseas ed organization, but the vessels on the 
whole surface of the brain are surcharged with blood, and clearly indicate the 
existence of increased cerebral action. Now, as diseased organization is not 
nec ary to the production of insanity, at what point of excessive sanguiferous 
action shall we decide that insanity “commences? If a person is under the 

slightest excitement, nay, under the mere operation of any ordinary feeling, 
an increased supply of blood for its manifestation is required and sent to its 
organ in the brain. If the emotion increases, the supply of blood to its organ 
must have increased in a due proportion, and so on, until the supply becomes 
eat as to carry it to a state of blind excitement that may cause it to 
overpower all other emotions, and eventually even lead it to act without the 
knowledge of the intellect or the concurrence of the other feelings. The excite- 
ment might at first be raised by a very trivial cause, but couj led with original 
malformation or defective quality of brain, the slightest cause is sometimes 
sufficient, (and where these conditions do not, either one or both of them, pre- 
viously exist, maniacal excitement will never arise, except in cases of acci- 
dental violence to the brain, or from sympathy with other diseased organs of 
the body); but having once arisen, unless the exciting cause be removed, or 
some unusually strong antagonist motive be presented, its tendency is to 
increase in power, until spending its force in blind and ung verned action the 
irculation is enteebled in every 

anecdote will serve as an illustration of the coincidence po ex- 
with increased sanguiferous circulation. A Portuguese, by the 
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| name of RABELLO, was employed by a mechanic in the western part of Lich- 


I never wearied in attending Henry when he made his rounds among the | 


poor, and visited the sick with words of consolation and acts of kindness: the 
occupation gave me health and strength. 
and religious feeling of the lower orders than I had ever gained by reading and 
conversation ; for here I beheld them in their own dwellings, and heard their 
sorrows from their own lips. I cbserved, as I had done in Mrs. Pearson’s 
case, a strong dependence upon an overruling Providence in the minds of the 
better order of poor, and a prepared state of feeling to meet the approach of 
death, which is more laboriously concealed from the higher classes of society. 
1 went with my brother into a cottage where a dying woman was surrounded 
by a few affectionate friends: all spoke feelingly and ‘kindly of her illness, but 
no one attempted to conceal her danger; it was alluded to as an event which 
would release her from all worldly care. 

*Do you think, Jenny, you'll be for seeing the morning?” 
as she administered a little tea to the invalid. 

“JV don’t think I shall hear the clock strike twelve this night,” 
poor woman, in faint accents. 


asked one friend, 


replied the 


I understood more of the morals | 


field county, Connecti —_ to assist him as a shoemaker. He had been in the 
neighbouring towns, anc 1 his conduct appeared sil igular, but usually inoffensive. 
In the family of the mechanic he had appeared pleasant, and grateful for the 
kindness which had been extended to him. One ds - a little son of his new 
employer accidentally stepped upon his toes. The lad was twelve years old 








only. RABELLO was exceedingly angry, and in the moment of his rage threat- 
ened his life. The next day he ap peared sullen, refused his food, and looked 
wild and malicious. The following morning he went to the barn- -yard with the 


| boy, seized an axe, and killed him on the spot, mang gling him in the most shock- 


He went deliberately away from the h ouse, but was soon overtaken 


ing manner. 
acknowled ged that he had killed the boy; and gave 


by those in pursuit. He 


| as a reason, that he had stepped upon his toes. It was found from the evidence 


| mediately forty strokes im am inute, his countenance 
| instantly in a rage. 


“Well, Jenny, you’ve lived a good piece, and we must all go sooner or later | 


to our Maker.’ 

“Yes,” replied the dying woman, “ He says, 
Jabour and are heavy laden, “aud 1 will give you rest. 

“ Your husband is gone before you, neighbour, and your daughter married to 
a steady man ; there's nothing r to bide here for now.” 

ey am content to go, ’ faintly articulated the invalid, “for he will not desert 
his own.’ 

“Well, Jenny, if you are alive to-morrow, I'll see you again,” said a neigh- 
bour, who had not yet spoken. 

“ Say good-bye now,” replied the poor creature; “the morrow will not come 
for me.” 

Tasked Henry if this was an unusual specimen of uncourtly truth. 

“Not at all, The poor who have led a steady life are all very well 
acquainted with their Bible, and its pure doctrine is a fountain of repose to 
minds un: wequainted with the disputes of theologians. They learn by heart 
their Saviour’s deeds and promises, and find their account by its support in 
their hour of sickness. 
wealth and the contamination of depravity. A country village produces many 
worthless characters, but it also presents specimens of a Christian and simple lite.” 


‘Come unto me all ye that 


This class of poor are removed from the temptation of | 
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the ill condition of some other organ (frequently the liver) acting by sympathy 
on the brain. 

“Insanity,” says Sir Witi1am Exuis, “whatever may be its primary 
cause, (with the exception of cases arising from loss of blood, want of nutri- 
tion, or some other debilitating source,) Legins with an excess of sanguiferous 
circulation in the brain or some part of it. The immediate cause of this 
excess of circulation is either over exercise of the brain or some part of it, or 
irritation produced in it by its sympathy with some other diseased bodily 
organ.” Since, then, the proximate cause of insanity is the increaszd supply 
of sanguiferous circulation, and since it must always be impossible to ascertain 
the amount of circulation with which the brain, or any part of it, was charged 
at any given time, it is clear that we must always remain in every case unable to 
fix upon any stage of increased supply as that at which insanity really com- 
menced. If, therefore, we are in criminal jurisprudence to continue to act as if 
the line between responsibility and irresponsibility had an absoiute existence, 
we must, (as we can never in any case get at information as to what was the 
condition of the criminal’s brain at the time of the commission of the offence, ) 
be prepared to submit to the belief that in those cases which approach most 
nearly to the imaginary verge, we frequently pass erroneous judgments ; some- 
times wrongly granting an acquittal, and sometimes sentencing a culprit to 
death for the commission of a crime, of which, had we known the precise state 
of his brain, we should lave declared him to be guiltless by reason of insanity. 
Indeed, Sir Wittram Exuis remarks, that “In insanity arising from moral 
causes, diseased action of the brain is rarely produced by any sudden shock, 
but it generally arises from the continued operation of some exciting cause 

roducing excessive vascular action in the brain, or some part of it. Un- 
ortunately, the alteration in the sentiments and conduct in many cases is so 
gradual that diseased action of the brain may have existed without being 
suspected until diseased organization [the incurable stage of insanity! ] bas 
actually taken place.” 

Thus it will be seen that insanity may go on even to its ultimate stage 
without being suspected; and that it is therefore impossible, excepting by a 
post-mortem examination, to assert that any given individual is not only not 
already visited with the incipient growth of the disorder, but that he has not 
passed even to its last and incurable stage. Yet notwithstanding the difliculty 
which is thus known and confessed, it is always presumed that any twelve men 
taken from the ordinary duties of their shops and counting-houses, are fully 

ualified to pronounce an opinion as to the mental condition of the culprits 
that may be brought before them. Assuredly the old method of practice which 
was pursued among the Scottish Borderers, of executing a man first and trying 
him afterwards, was much more consistent with reason than the modern 
method ; since in these cases they did really possess the means, by a post-mortem 
examination, of ascertaining from the only source which can be relied upon, the 
absolute condition of the brain of the offender.t 

All affections or diseases of the body may be traced to causes analogous to 
those which produce affections or diseases of the brain, viz. original malforma- 
tion, sympathy with other diseased parts of the body, ill-directed exercise, con- 
tagious association, accidental lesion, &c. &c.; but when we speak of persons 
being in ill health, in cases where any other organ of the body than the brain 
is affected, we never think of expressing a desire to punish them for their mis- 
fortune, because we consider that the pain they must necessarily suffer, and 
the restraint and confinement to which they must submit in order to promote 
recovery, are circumstances that should awaken our pity rather than our anger, 
and we urge them to seck the aid of a competent physician. Yet the moment 
the brain is discovered to be the organ that is in an unsound state, our view of 


the matte? immediately changes. We then talk of “ responsibility,” and of | 


the necessity ot “punishment,” (without questioning as to whether these 
terms must necessarily be united.) although it would be quite as rational to 
flog a man at the cart’s-tail for having become infected with the scarlet fever, 
owing toa predisposition and exposure to the disease, as to pursue the same 
course to one who, falling into temptation, had given way to a predisposition for 
taking possession cf whatever he could lay his hands upon. To be sure, it 
might be said that the flo zs could not operate so as to deter the man from 
catching another fever, while it might deter the thief from repeating his offence ; 
but this distinction will not hold good, because in the first instance, dread of 
the punishment might possibly induce the patient to attend in future so closely 
to the laws of health, as to keep him safe from infection, and it could do no 
more in the latter case with regard to the laws of morality. 


But it will be said that one who offends against the laws of health by | 


neglecting the precautions and duties necessary to the preservation of bodily 
sanity, injures only himself—that the evil consequences are entirely personal— 
and that society has nothing to do with it; while in the case of a moral offender, 
society generally is exposed to injury, and it therefore becomes its duty, as a 
matter of self-defence, to resort to the infliction of punishment. ‘There is, 
however, nothing in this argument that can be maintained for one moment, for 
the injury done to the race is just as extensive in one case asin the other. If 
aman by his own imprudence ruins his bedily health, society suffers by the 
impairment, in one of its members, of those energies which were given and in- 
tended fo be used for the good of all; and it suffers far more seriously even than 
this, when the man of ruined constitution transmits to another generation his 
own delicate and enfcebled powers. Assuredly if mankind could at one view 
take a glance at all the ills that have been brought upon the race collectively 
by the inattention of man to the general health of his frame, they would be 
disposed to allow that they had quite as much interest in enforcing obedience 
to the physical as to the moral laws! ‘ 

Another argument will be raised, to the effect that as a consequence of the 


neglect of health, pain is felt, and that this consequence is quite sufficient to 


act as a punisliment and to deter others from similar neglect, without the in- 
fliction of additional torture ; while, in cases of moral delinquency, the patient 
does not suffer any pain beyond that which society may inflict. This idea can 
only be urged by those who are accustomed to regard the mind as an im- 
material power manifesting itself in this world independently of any material 
instrument. Those who are accustomed to consider the fact that the brain is 
the instrument of the mind, and essential to all its mz estations in this life, 
will not for a moment suppose that this, any more than any other organ, can be 
subject to derangement without the production of a conseyuent and propor- 
tionate amount of pain. All our faculties were intended to be harmoniously 
gratified, and if w subject to a deficiency of any one of them we lose a 
means of pleasure which it was intended we should possess; and if, on the 
other hand, one is so much in excess as to create a great relative deficiency in 


4 é Pare pe : : : 
+ In the consideration of all cases of extracr linary atrocity, the first atterapt is to 


isenrve he vu ch - ‘ wat i 
discover the mitire v h actuated the perpetrator. If no motive ean be traced, he 


stands a chance of beiug considered insane, and of thus ese iping from punishment; but 
if there can be t indication of the concurrent action of any other 
it th Jed to the outrage, the minds of his judges ave 
has I se a ma re to kill another under the effect of a 
IM puise, witho + slightest apparent motive, (beyond the m. tive of 
gratifying the de sity,) it is just possible that some juries might be dis 
posed to doubt his tif it should be ;roved, that having murdered the 
mau he had taken n } ts a few shillings, or even a few halfpence, the con- 
viction of his so . 1 would be complete. As if to any person in sound 
mind auch a motive ld be sufficient. Iu one case, the destructive tendency acts 
singly in oppositior e other faculties of the mind; in the other case, the de- 
structive aud ace, neies are united in action, and thes: two act in oppo- 
sition to al! the re 1g faculties. The difference is one of very slight degree; that 
part of the brain which is the instrument of the moral seutiments beiug in both cases 
in a state of impaired health or deficient development, i 
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the rest, we are then confined to one source of pleasure, and lose the varied 
delights that would spring from a healthy development of all. He only can 
truly enjoy life who possesses in an harmonious state all the faculties which 
were implanted by his Creator as the means of such enjoyments; and in pro- 
portion as this frame of mind is deranged, so are our means of he re surely 
diminished. But not alone is pain thus negatively inflicted by the diminution 
of our means of pleasure, for the morbid emotions of an irregular mind act by 
sympathy on the rest of the system, and produce general uneasiness. There 
is, moreover, actual pain in the organ itself; for the moment the balance of 
mind is once disturbed, (and the true balance, as I have said, exists in no 
one,) the various faculties cease to act in their intended relation to cach other; 
and instead of that which gratifies one being the source of gratification to all, 
we are tormented, to the extent of our irregularity, by a constant sense of 
opposing desires. Sacra : : 

Having thus attempted to show that the infliction of | prasreage for dis- 
orders of the brain is no more reconcileable to our ideas of justice than would 
be the infliction of punishment for disorders of any other organ of our physical 
frame, it is probable that my readers will suggest the following eS . 

1. That the doctrine which I now advocate would destroy all ideas of re- 

sponsibility ; 

2. That it would leave all men to follow their inclinations with impunity ; and, 

3. That as it would enforce no punishment on offenders, it would present 

nothing that could deter others from following their example. 
But these objections, as I shall proceed to explain, are wholly without any solid 
foundation. And first, with regard to Responsibility. 

Although upon this great question legislators, lawyers, physicians, and 
moralists have differed and doubted from all time, almost all of them have been 
unanimous in the one great error of allowing that there existed “somewhere” 
a line of demarcation where responsibility ceased, and irresponsibility by reason 
of insanity was to be allowed—the former being subject in cases of murder, &c, 
to the punishment of death, the latter entitling the culprit to immunity, 
The application of these views depends entirely, of course, upon the peculiar 
metaphysical opinions which may dwell in the minds of the jury before whom 
a criminal is tried ; and as no fixed ideas exist, a person may be executed as 
“respousible” under the verdict of one jury, for the very same offence which, 


| committed under like circumstances, might, in the cyes of another jury, entitle 


him to the plea of insanity. In illustration of this fact, I cite from 2 numerous 
collection, the following remarkable case. 

CarneniIneE ZreEGLER was tried at Vienna for the murder of her bastard 
child: she confessed the act, and said she could not possibly help it; she was 
forced to do it; she could not anyhow resist the desire she felt to commit the 
murder. ‘The frankness of this her confession, connected with favourable cir- 
cumstances, her good character, &c. induced the tribunal to pass a merciful 
sentence ; and on the ground of insanity, (which she did not herself plead,) she 
was acquitted, and at length let out of prison. But she told the court, that 
if they let her escape, they would be responsible for the next murder she com- 


| mitted, for that if she ever had a child again she should certainly kill it. And 
' so in fact she did. About ten months after her release from prison, she was de- 


livered of a child, which she soon murdered. Brought again to her trial, she 
repeated her old story ; and added, that she became pregnant merely for the sake 
of having a child to kill. It does not appear whether she was brought before 
the same judges as before; most likely not: she was execuéed for this second 
murder. 

Cases also have been known where a criminal has been executed under the 
verdict of a jury, although the well-informed and more experienced judges of 
the court before whom the trial was had, entertained no doubt of his insanity. 
The following case occurred in one of the New England States. On the morn- 
ing of the 23d June 1833, AprAnHAM Prescott went into a field with Mrs. 
Cocuray, his foster-mother, to pick strawberries. They had been gone but a 
short time, when PrescorT returned nearly to the house, and was heard cry~ 
ing or whining so as to attract the attention of Mr. Cocuran, who was left in 
the house reading. Upon inquiry of Prescorr why he cried, he replied, that 
“he had killed Sally ” in the pasture; which upon examination proved true: 
near to her was a billet of wood that had been a stake in the fence, with which 
he had struck her on the head. On his trial, it was proved that Prescott had 
in the month of January preceding, risen in the night about ten or eleven 
clock, and built a fire in the kitchen, preparatory to butchering swine, which was 
to have been done the next day; that Mr. and Mrs. Cocuran slept in an ad- 
joining room; that Prescott, without waking them, took an axe and en- 
tered their room, and there inflicted on the head of each a severe blow, 
which left them entirely senseless. This extraordinary transaction was sup- 
posed at the time both by the physician and the wounded friends of Prescort, 
to have been done in a fit of somnambulism. He disclaimed any knowledge of 
the affair, and was diligent and active in procuring relief. He had lived with 
Mr. Cocuran some six or eight ycars, and had always been respectful and 
affectionate, particularly to Mrs. Cocuray. Upon inquiry of him how he 
came to do so diabolical a deed, he stated that he had a violent toothache come 
on while in the strawberry-field, and sat down upon a stump; after which he 
disclaimed any knowledge of what had happened till he found Mrs. Cocuran 
dead before him. After his arrest he made various confessions in the gaol, so 
discordant, that the Chief Justice, in his charge to the Jury, declared them 
worthy of no consideration whatever. The plea of insanity was made on his 
trial. But the Jury gave a verdict of wilful murder; and he was sentenced to 
be executed. 

A second trial was had, in consequence of some irregularity in the proceed- 
ings of the first jury. At this trial there was little or nothing proved differing 
from the first; and although the court evidently felt favourably disposed towards 
the prisoner, he was condemned to death, and was executed. 

After the second trial and verdict, the Judges of the court before whom the trial 
was lad, united in a petition te the Executive, that execution of the sentence 
might be postponed till the Legislature should be convencd; that an opportunity 
might be afforded for a commutation of punishment to perpetual confinement. 
This petition, signed by all the Judges of the highest court in the State, cou- 
tained the following language—* The defence set up by the counsel assigned 
him (Prescott) was insanity; and the very strange circumstances which at- 
tended and preceded the act, go far, in our opinion, to raise reasonable doubts 
whether he was at the time of sound mind.” Speaking of the jurors who 
tried him, they say—* But the circumstances tending, in our opinion, to excite 
doubts of the prisoner’s sanity, do not appear to have operated with the same 
force upon their minds as upon ours.” 

The extraordinary degree of confusion which prevails regarding the question 
of moral responsibility, and the uecessity that exists for a more perfect detini- 
tion of insanity, was well excmplified in the recent trial in Loudon of the im- 
becile Epwarp Oxrorp, 

In this case it was asserted that the grandfather of the culprit had been 
insane: it was fully proved that the father had been always subject to de- 
structive and suicidal mania; that the mother was affected by nervous delu- 
sious ; tlat one of her children had been born an idiot; and that during the 
time when she was pregnant with the subject of the inquiry, she was exposed 
tu great distress, from frequently receiving from her husband blows on the 
head, which rendered her insensible; and that on one occasion she was sub- 
jected to the greatest terror, by his presenting a loaded gun at her person. 
These things were coupled with proofs of habitual conduct on the part of the 
prisoner chiefly of a similar character to the following—* When he was out he 
would get stinging-nettles, and beat children with them on their arms until 
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they were quite blistered. Te was sometimes given to laugh and cry violently BANKRUPTS. 
at the same time, without any cause. When any one boxed his ears for doing Bett, Wrir1am Curtis, Lincoln, maltster, to surrender Oct. 28, Nov. 24: solicitors, 


any thing wrong, he would Jaugh in a very peculiar manner; and he was often | Messrs. Hawkius and Co. Lincoln's Iun; and Mr. Danby, Lincoln. 
wy g & 5 JP “9 Bevan, Joun, Swansea, ironmonger, Oct. 30, Nov. 24: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke 


in the habit of breaking or throwing out of window different articles that came | . 14 Maticalfe. Lincoln's Tau Fields = cod Mie. Flasloy. Hnatol 
Medcalfe, Lincoln's elds; and Mr. Harley, Bristol. 


in his way.” With all these facts before them, coupled with the absurdity of Law, Ricwarp, Manchester, banker, Oct. 20, Nov. 24: solicitor, Mr. Norris, Lin- 
his plans and the ery andi indifference of the prisoner—with the knowledge | coln’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. ’ 
that by far the largest class of insane cases can be traced to hereditary causes— Yeune, Witt1aM, Skipton, Yorkshire, linendraper, Oct. 31, Nov. 24- solicitors, 


that the impressions produced upon the mind of the mother during the period | Messrs. Douglas and Craig, Gray’s Ion; and Mr, Alcock, Skipton. 
of gestation are usually the source of peculiar dispositions on the part of the Nov. 6. Wri __ DIVIDENDS. : ea 
child—that the want of power to repress ordinary emotions is one of the most | Pai ing gh sig ie Eg S eee Figen: Y orksbive. orig 
frequent symstoms of insanity—and that this disease, when it arises from trans- gist—Nov. 7, Wightman, Bawtry, w cslosdapas ter. 3.1 , < ‘a, Relies. Yorke, 
mission, usually assumes its most violent appearance at about the age at which | cloth-manuiactarer—Nov. 12, Bowman, Leeds, tailor—Nov. 5, Moulder, High Street, 
the prisoner had arrived—we sce the counsel for the prosecution, among the | Vauxhall, victualler—Nov. 3, Wright, London, coffin-furniture-dealer—Nov. 3, Hen- 
highest legal authorities of the realm, gravely attempting to assert the sanity | ‘erson, Poland Street, carpenter—Nov. 3, A. and T. Rivers, Egham, brewers—Nov. 4, 
of the individual, with the view of subjecting him to a verdict that shall in- ee Bruton Street, builder—Nov -5 Bolten nad Williams. London Wall, carriers 
volve the penalty of a public death; and while, in common with the medical re ee ae en ee ee p08 ra Ms Love fom : 
witnesses, they stated their utter inability to draw the line where responsibility | —Nov.7, Hall junior, Hackney Road, baker—Nov. {2 Weak. Lead gir 
ends and irresponsibility begins, perfectly willing to condemn in ignorance, and | chaut—Nov. 9, Hogg and Sharpe, Leeds, cloth-merchants -Nov. 7, Andrews, Birming- 
to leave the definition upon this point to future inquirers. ham, eabinet-maker—Nov. 7, Vyse, Nathurst, Warwickshire et— Nov. 17, Broad- 
In the evidence upon this trial, Dr. Cuownr stated—“ I have patients often | bent, Saddleworth, wo len clothier—Nov. 4, Jackson, Liverpool, timber-dealer—Nov. 
come to consult me who are impelled to commit suicide without any motive for |} Fox, Manchester, corn-dealer— Nov. 4, Fisher and Co. North Ferriby, Yorkshire, 
A es a ’ panke Nov. 20, Shaw, Bolton-le- Moors, joiners— Nov. 26, Ambrose, Awre, Glou- 
so doing. They tell me they are happy and comfortable in other respects, but | costorshize, timber-merchaut—Nov. 4, Egerton, Birmingham, wine-r 1ant — Nov. 5 
that they have a strong desire to commit suicide.” This showed that persons | Pearson, Knaresborough, innkeeper—Nov. 4, Buck, Bingham, Notti mshire, drug- 
may be insane and yet possess a perfect knowledge of what they are about. | gist—Nov. 6, Chiesman, Leeds, joiner—Nov. 18, Jenkins, Sidmouth, scrivener—Nove 
The Jury listened to this evidence from a high authority; and half an hour 6, Graham, Manchester, linendraper—Nov. 5, Smithers junior, Brighton, printer. 
afterwards they were informed by one of the legal advisers of the Crown, that bos olabaclarnag nies aig a 
“if the prisoner was of unsound mind, unless he was so mad, so unconscious Coull ag re rouge aaah See ee sts ee 
that he did not know what he was doing, or what would be the effect of his tect see area Wood ‘ton cen con ab — a 
pulling the trigger, the plea of insanity would not avail!” Fortunately, the | Gloucester, coul-merchaut — Buck, Bingham, Nottinghatashire, druggist — Griffith, 
Jury determined otherwise. Yet it is evident that, amidst all the conflicting | Shrewsbury, whartinger. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
arguments by which they were perplexed, the fate of the prisoner completely Anan, Jouy, and Kennepy, James, Kendrum Park, Perthshire, farmers, Oct. 19, 
hung upon the result of their theoretical opinions, instead of upon the opera- | Nov. 16. ef ? renee Pane 
tion of any well-defined and rational law. peng nee, rg Ayes. og Ea Ny Oct. 20, Nov. 10. 
Thus we sce, that the line of demarcation between responsibility and irre- Po ee ee aT ene 
sponsibility shifts place according to the imaginations of different individuals ; : 
and that although the laws of the country are so narrowly defined that the Friday, October 16. 
Executive is not suffered to swerve a hair’s-breadth in the administration of PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
them, the law of responsibility is perfectly enveloped in doubt; and its ad- Jones and Chotfield, City Road, linendrapers—H. and C. Wilson. Liverpool, mercers 
ministration, upon which, in reality, depends the fate of the criminal, is left | —Lake and Pipe, proven ac neeagRe: esr mag enand N sylor, High Street, 
to the casual decision of, in many cases, uneducated jurors, whose metaphysical Manne, linendrapers—I orrisou and | Suey a Pite See petite jewellers— 
x Piss ; ee —Sissons aud Robinson, Kingston-upou-Hull, builders—Lowen and Gage, New Street, 
notions may be reasonably presumed to be somewhat capricious and indefinite. Bishopsyate Street Without, ale-merchauts—W. and W. Baker, L 1, ale-brewers 
The doctrine of responsibility, which appears to me to be alone consistent | —Bell and Clifton, Birchiu Laue, ste nts— Moore and Wilson, Harp Lane, Great 
with reason, religion, and morality, is simply this—that, so far from the Creator | Tower Street, tea-dealers—Cox and Co. i is far as regards V, 
having sent into the world some beings who are responsible and others who are | Hare—Osboru and Co. Leeds, cloth-merchants—Hopkins and Allum, Chapel Street, 
exempt from responsibility, there is, in fact, no exception whatever; and that rn wr en, Lancashire, manufac- 
‘ . ae as . hy . turers — Walter avd Lilly, , A., and C. Amoore, 
every human being is alike responsible—responsible (according to the degree of | Wik Rala: Grawenss. ae fae d Youug, Manchester 
his departure, cither in mind or body, from a perfect state) to undergo the TakGen iMate ae te TOUNG and J. Deakiu, Mau- 
painful : benevolent treatment which is necessary to his cure. | cl ingham manufacturers— 
Iam, &e. MBS. | ’ 
t 
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~ott aud Co. Great ¢ Street, Whitechapel, 

















I uuts; as far as reyar T. Gla-cott— Openshaw Co. Pimhole, Lan- 

Clapham New Park, 16th October 1840. eashire, woollen-mauufacture s regards Georze Openshaw—Miller aud West, 
oe : Sees can Southampton, shoemakers — Scott and Bennett, Lincoln's Inu Fields, attornies— 
acta ii? aaa Spates Aue A das ——= | Brewster and Belcher. Whitby, wine-merchants—H. and ( tt, Oxford Street, 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. il-merchants 1ort ud Dowson, Preston, 


; as far as regards 





tea-dealers—Thompsou and Co. South Shields, chain manuia 


BIRTHS. 4 
Thomas Addison Barnes 


On the Sth inst., at Swanbourne, Bucks, Lady Fremanter, of a daughter. 
On the 8th inst., at Hevitre, the Hon. Mrs. For, of a daughter. 
On the 10th iust., at Pornham House, Suffolk, the Lady of Joun T. Onn, Esq., of a 


INSOLVENT. 
Dawrrys, James, West Green, Tottenham, cattle-dealer, Oct. 14. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGE! 





| stationcrs—W. and S. Johuson, Bristol, 
| 
| 



















son and heir. : ; 
Ou the 10th inst., at Hulton Park, Lancashire, the Lady of Winutam Forp Hutton, SEDGWICK, -11 a, ironm« . 6. 
Esq., of a daughter. s ‘ See Bimctopae! die : a 
MARRIAGES. trRcH, WILLIAM Birmingh im, builder, to surveader N : solicitors, Messrs. 
ton and Co. Bediord Row; Mr. Marshall, Birmi m; and Mr. Powell, 







On the 12th inst., at St. Pancras Church, Tuomas Tyrixouam Bernarn, Esq., second 
son of the late Sir Scrope Bernard Morland, Bart., to Marra Lovrsa, second daughter | 
of the Jate William Minshull, Esq., of Kentish Town. sco + Co. Bedford Row: ani 

On the 12th inst., at Kemsey. Worcester, NatHantet Forte, Esq., only son of the sys va M Seige pea Se 
late Hon. the Speaker of the House of Assembly, Barbados, to AraBerta CHAVESSE 7 ‘ nS ate Fant: ‘ana Mice Veal 
Minzarp, niece of Mrs. Ingledew, Bank Honse, Kempsey. he Si sabe aoe % Bristol Soedhionpolless Chet 

On the Sth inst., at Bandirran House, Captain Moxrimer Percy Dravvonn, of the ana le i C pase ‘ln = Fields: and Mr. : 
Scots Fusilver Guards, to Jane. Daummoxp Nainsg, eldest daughter of James Drum- | Bicknell and Co. Lincoln's Tn © henandkahie 
mond Nairne, Esq., of Dunshane. ( Te hel if on vk Bi . Str ‘a 3 : a : sap 

On the 18th iust., at All Souls’ Church, Tuomas Exnis, youngest son of William at Rivier, (Sty Bisco 5 Oa oe 
Everett, Esq., of Chase-side House, Enfield, to Gerrrupe Loutsa, youngest daughter | 
of Joshua Walker, Esq., of Chandos Street, Cavendish Square. | 

On the Mth inst., at St. James's, Westminster, James Mansy Guiry, M.D., of 
— ile Street, Piccadilly, to Mrs. Kinsne, of Park Square, Regeut’s Park, and Wkni ey. Joa (iiiive - soliciturs, Mr. Lowrey, Bishopsgate 
ireen Trees, near ‘Tonbridge, Kent. . 


hester, fi solicitors, 


RT, Man 





solicitors, 





i 
: svlicitors. Wessre. 





: solicitors, Messrs. 
s Arms Yard. 
sulicitors, Messrs. 















citors, Messrs. Frank- 





coal-mer- 


DEATHS, : 
w: and Mr. 


On the 8th ivst.,in Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, Colonel Sir Horace Dayip } chants, Oct. 
Cxotwent St. Pav, Bart.. Count of the Holy Roman Em, i GSth year. | White, Cant 
On the 10th inust., at Southampton, the Lady Mary Burrrr, daughter of the late 
and sister of the present Marquis of Ormonde, in her 17th year. | 
On the lth inst., of apoplexy, at Westbourne Terrace, Bayswater, the Rey. Joun 
Hoskyns Arranatr, late of Bangwerth, in the county ¢f Somerset, in his 68th year. 
On the 9th inst., the Rev. Toomas Danny, third son of the late Edmund Darby, Esq., 
Recter of Spanby and Swaton, Lincolnshire. 
On the 1Cth inst., at Blair Castle, Perthshire, Car: gE, Wife of William ‘ 
Clarke, Esq., and danghter of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Molyneux, of Castle Nav. 12. Goan 
Dillon, connty of Armagh, Bart. | mexelantc-Now, o 
On the 10th inst., at Taubridge Wells, A. P. Cumpersarce. cotton-yarn-dealer . 
On the 12th inst., at Aberystwith, Jawe, relict of the late Ma‘or-General Davies, Market Deeping, grocer —N 
C.B., of Tar F in the county of Cardigan, in her 63th vear, aie aay ea 
idence in the Lower Ward, Windsor Castle, CHanues Liverp . 
sq., formerly C in the Ist or Royal Dragoons. Nae. 6 
linst., at Turin, Cuaxnes Ormeron, Esq., of the Board of Control. 1 
Ou the Mth inst., at Glasgow, Dr. Cieninp, the well Known Statist, and Superiu- 
tendent of Public Works. 
On the 25th June, in the Mauritins, where he was serving with his regiment, Lord 
k z, in his 40th year. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 






ire, in 






) re, Bear Yard, Lincoln's Inn Fields, carpente 
Messrs. Collier to. € 


i Co. Carey Street; official ass: gue 










Leadenhall Street, 
ich maker— 











, Manchester, 
16, Lloyd, 






















e, Cross Lan 


+, earthenware ma 












Wan-orrice, October 13 —Hospital Staff— Assist.-Inspector J. Davy, M.D. to be +y—Howard, Portwo 
Deputy-Luspector-Gencral of Hospitals; Deputy-Inspector-General J. Davy, M.D. to Rai Highgate, rt 
have the local rank of Inspector General of Hospitals, ona particular servic Staff- rer ost, Basingh dl 
Surgeon J. Robertson, M.D). to have the local rank of Depuaty-Inspector-¢ ral of s 
Hospitals, ou a parti inservice; StaflSureeon H. Franklin to have the local rank of Awperson, Jawes, Du fermilin e 
Deputy-Lospector-General of Hospitals, on a particular service. Henry, Wittram, Dandec, ma 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. RICES CURRENT. 
Tuesday, Oct. 13. : — 
: BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
































PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. ? 3 . ; 

W. and T. Goring, Pall Mall, tailors—Putley and Son, High Street, Sout Saturday Monday. Tuesday.) 9 s. Thurs. | Friday. 
cutlers —Punshon and Co. Sunderland, timber merchants Price and Eb silind, ¢ ee fe ‘ on? = “ 
field, practitioners in medicine — Vat eson and Beaty, Wigton, Cumberland, manufa 3 per Cent. S Sa > ~ pk 
turers—W. and J. Burrow, Otterton, Devonshire, farmers— Wheelwright and Coad Ditto tor Ac > Sit > > Sve eet 
wick, Halifax, cotton spinners—W. and W. Waight, Warwick Lane, meat sal 3p ‘ents. s Sop ex al pe é Sug a 
meu—Green and Row, Houghtou-le-Spring, Darham, surgeons Mullins and ¢ o Cen shut 95 ‘ HN) w) ot 
Wile and Edwards, Stafford, ironfonnders —Eldridge and Hay, Great Queen Street, N th = : ta R, : ‘ : $ a 
coach: makers —Whewall and Walmat, Halifax, merehants-—Myers and Co Ie Long Ann Grvaccdeeseceuse shut Stexd 12% 3 ist 

Kow, engravers; as far as regords Spurrew Fouet and Caillaud, Kingsbuid Read, Bank Stock, 7 percent. .... shut jl66exd I69 io4 e 
curriers—J. C. and T. Lanyon, Helston, Cornwall, iroumongers— Sexton and Collins, India Stock 104 ves eeeees a ~ vit ~ te - ~ — 
Wore Sireet, Cripplegate, cottou-fringe manufacturers—Watson and Nix, Little Carter Exc hegre i Bills 2hd. j em..) 2 pm, { — A. 14 ' 0 ' 3 


Laue, bottled-ale merchants. ludia Bonds, J per cent. ....6) 12 dis. | 33 
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FOREIGN FUNDS, BULLION. | METALS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. > Gold, Foreign in Bars.....peroz. 31. Ws. 10}d. Copper, British Cakes..per ton 971. 0s.to ey 

: : . ~ . ~ Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars esse 0 Iron, British, Bats.,....ee000. 8 15 0— 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct.) 79 | Ditto (Deferred... vou e-< Ct. Mexican Dollars. . he | Lead, British Pig ...... ae oe ee ; . 
Arkansas (1863)........6 — — Ditto. Silver in Bars, Standard .. 0 5 Of Steel, English......seccsecee 32 0 — 80 @ 
Austrian... 105 | Ditto "“(WDeferred) 
Belgian .. Michigan.... 
Brazilian . Mississippi (Sterling). 
Buenos Ayres... Neapolitan... 
Cuba......- a eee 
Chilian.. seria Ohio ‘ 
Columbian of 1824 . 
Danish . - Peruvian ...... 
Dutch (Ex. 12 ( Portuguese .... 
Ditto (Ditto).... 943 Ditto......+06 
French. .....+..+ < 71f. Ditto (New). 
Ditto...0-.+- 5 — f. | Russian 
Indiana (Sterling).... — Spanish ......... 2 

aes ; 4 3 
Keutuck 2. se 5 Ditto (I assive). oe FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Kentucky ..........0.. Ditto (Deferred) . pees a 50 BUTTER Reales kacal tera 
Louisiana (Sterling).. South Carolina.........3 p- Ish or seeoeeqeee Per sack SSO 50: 2m a = Se Sila a ceo 
Maryland . Tenuessee .....+ -6 — | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ..- s : AC malt New, a cwt. 57s. 
Massachussetts ( (s terlin 102 United States Bank... eoecees + seet | Norfolk and Stockton... 5 SHEE Cheshire,... ... 
BRCRIOAR 6 66:05 eccccese. 264 WHEE vc cecsece. — 3 | SOL ARB soreeeeper quarter oe sto Ras Lo 
SHARES BREAD, oie te 10d, the 4b, oat, EGGS, French... per 120 ‘Os. od. ‘tes 05. od. 


wien (Last Official Quotation during el Week, ending Friday Evening.) HAY and STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
5 Bolanos BPP at Be a Australasian ....0cc.cccoses. (OSfexd. CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL, 
Braziliar a Imperi: at = 3t | British North American .| a haa ee — 
Colonial ° 
Hibernian ... 
P tues Loudon and Westr 
Cand nga . oees London Joint Stock.. 
Cobre Copper...csseeeseress ' National of Ireland .. 
Railway - |, National Proviucial. 5 | Siactiet nnn se eeeeneeeeeroes 120s. to 260s. pons h Reds .... 
Eastern Counties . Provinei: al of Ire eT, Suseee ee os =e ad 
Grand osesrrom PAS sie Union of Australia .....00- Suverfine Ditto... : , CRM eiia a oatnacbavascconce 
Great Western ..... <mewwe i Union of Londou....... : 
Liverpoo! and Ma ter...- a | Docks— 5 . : BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
London and Brighton ....... $3 East and West India.......0-) ~ NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIFLD.* 
London and B Besa 164 UL Tandon. .02.00%0000: 6 F Sa: Oi. te Be Ad to da 4. were in Gite de 








GRAIN, Marx Lanz, October -™- 


Maple .. voi to eile fi tof 
-%6 


* esc Iv: ania oes 


J be fe a fe 


Supertine New 0 "e61t 2 : 
Old 0.. 68! 3 all - «o@@ins Fine ....31., 32 





NID AAR MNNAR 
= 
| 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
} Per Quarter (Im paris al) of England and lad feed a For the preseo’ Week, 
Wheat 65 Rye.. . Wheat . Qls. 8d. {| Rye . 
Barley 94 Beans 
Oats. . 9 Peas .. 


bbbbidbannnnnn: 


ese Ua Pt LB at Ba FS) 








eee 











London and G ich ..... oo St. Katherine ....c0+s- oo) — Mutton . . ~ aa ee 
London and Birmiugham..... ( * Miscellaneous— oo SO. Se bi é 
Loudon and South-Western... | Australian Agricultural.......! . oe * 4 ° 
set . = - G 

eee | 2 | “8 fost eames 
Midland Cot ates wate Csevat Gos at HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 

idland 10 Sas sey . ner STEAM cer ererererees 
North Midland ........00+.. 9 } South Australian ........6. cst A CO ae Ee eon ey 
South Eastern and Dover .... i Van Diemen’s Land..... 0-06] WOM. Sas nccccciese Geto 


ADVERTISEMENT 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT | Offic e of Ordnauce, 30th September 1840. TEAM TO NEW YORK.—Tre 
GARDEN. | HE Principal Officers of her Majesty’s British anp American Steam Navigation Com- 
—— ‘ vo MERRY WIVES. To conclude with | > e* Inauce do such Pa give Notice, _ a - PANY's Steam Suirs are intended to leave as follows— 
4 DIAVOLO ¥ to dispose of to such ns as may be willing to , . . 7 " " 
the SP ANIS SH CURATE. bean : TWO IN 1 ritor the same, a Qu: y of Obsolete and Unser- T = Po didrpdecl by , 2 “4 x . snl IN ce oa 
And the GREEK BC viceable [rou Ordnance, Old Shot and Shells, Old Hts fev ke ay ees XoBERT vm 
On We adne esday, the “RIV ALS. With the -: EGGAR'S Wrought and Casf-iron, in Store, at the Royal Arsenal ; Lonpon, on Friday, the 10th Octobe 
OPERA at Woolwich, which have been divided into Lots, and Dh ccmutareers Van ties jaw the: ini N a 1 
On Thursday. the SPANISH CURATE. With TWO | may be viewed, upon application to the Storekeeper at aur Setar en Saenian ee ak ees 
IN THE MOK paine. Aud the GREEK BOY. that place, any day (Sund: y excepted) previous tothe | , Oe ee ise sea 3 poem sid ceessonapuee = 
Dress Box : nd Price, 3s. 6d. First and | day fixe I for the deli very of the Tenders. THE PRESID ENT, of 2,366 tous burden, and 600 
oer a Pit, 3s.; "atal » of the several Lots may y be obtained by horse power. M. M. Kea Commander. ‘ 
- 25. Gall 4S t oi ta econo eNicch - it the Sites: LiveRrpoor, on Tuesday, the Ist December. 
RIV ATE B OXES St he had solely of Mr. Andrews, | keeper's Office, Woolwict at t Se retary’s New York, ou Friday, the Ist January 1841. 
Bookseller, 167, N ond Str in Pall Mall, where the Tender: For particulars, apply to Emerson and Co. Paris and 
number of the said Lots, are to be delivered on or be fore Havre; James Brunton, Hamburg; James Beale, Cork; 





and at the Company’s Offices, Derby Buildings. Feawick 


rINHEA T RE | Rt ry AL ADELPHI.— | ' pay, the 27th Ocroger next. W. B. M‘Kean, Leith; Johu Lindigren, Portsmouth; 


Proprietors M -ssr TANE. By order of the Board, ‘ 
H ver known to R. Bynam, Secretary. 0 Liverpool, and 2, Billiter Court, Billiter Square, 
> zondon 
eo Week, Office of Ordnance, 7th October 1840. For Freight, to Junius Smith, 4, Fen Court, Fenchurch 
wo 3 of the Revolution. HE Principal Officers of her Majesty’s Street ; and at the Company’s Offices in Liverpool. 
PL IP-FL AP FOOTMAN. Ordaance do hereby give Notice, that Six Thirty- 
JACK SHEPPARD. two Pounders, Iron Guns, Five Wooden Gun Carriages, | CY TEAM TO DUNDEE— 
, Places and Private | (objects of great curiosity) recently recovered from the THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH. 
: Stra ; 1 tre. oe a Sty ~~ sie rge at - "a ber reat The Boilers and Machiuery of these magnificent Steam- 
‘ 1a in the sea Aras OF years; a number ol Great- | shing are inspected by competent persons every voyage 
Doe AM. A, R EG iE N’ PA ARK.— eRe “oats and C loaks, , al will eail from Hore’s Som Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
NEW EXHIBITION. repr iting the SHRINE 5, Wrough 1 Gur T es, Si ides $ ol €C irriages, ping, as under ;—THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wed- 
OP THE NATIVITY, AT BETHLE {, painted by | Mop-heads, Broom at ads, Old Mahogany and | ech iy, 2lst October, at 10 Morning.—THE PERTH, 
Reworx ma Sketch made on the sr y Davip r ars, Saddle Tree es, Crt up- Capt. Sprxx, Weduesday, 28th October, at 10 Morning. 
Roetgrs, | g i Shovels Spades, and Engine Buckets, | pas ers walk on board without the risk and incon- 
OF QUEEN VICTOR n inster Abbey, by ; d Bed-ticken, Woolleu and Linen | yenience of boats. 
. Bovtos. Open from 14 to 4 articies, t ’ Leather, Old Harness, Juuk, Tin, | Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
Brass ar ad | Pe wer ae les, Firewood, &¢. Xe. | tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
€ 


.. T ED KING D¢( yM L IPE A E ASSUR- ane AE SHBERS deg will wh Public sie | Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
NCE COMP theater , at | il es he for meen se aed rg Wapping.  Extzaneta Hore, Ageut and Wharfinger, 
f Profis of this Company | 4 3 iswed from 19 to 4 o'Clock, oa the thtee | CYOCTETY for the DISCHARGE and 
d shia be : } he Ordnance Office, Pa K RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
yal Arsenal, Woolw i SMALL DEBTS, throughout Exenanp and Wa LeEs 
he Board, Established 1772. 
4. Bruam, Secretary. Prestpenr—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
ee SE Re ae Vice-Prestp a 
Sirk ORANGE PURGATIF DE | Lord Kenyon. Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P. 
? RANGE.— Persons requiring Aperient Medi- | Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. lc oe 8 Ed. Piyou, Esq. 
refuse it on t of its nauseous taste; to TREASURER “‘njamin Iond Cabbell, Esq. F.RLS. 

In it au aperient, mild, © Avprrors—Jolin I ys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 
ined with a flavour of a At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
‘ f ss ‘chemist. Street, on Wednesday, the 7h day of October 1840, the 
e chemist cases of 183 Petitic rs were cousidered, of which 148 
were approved, 1S rejected, 14 insdmissible, and 8 de- 
- ‘ tor inquiry. 
the Meeting held on the Sth of August, 159 
hom 1. “had Wives and $51 Children, have 
beer rged fromthe Prisonsof England and Wales, 
th ‘use of liberation, including every charge 
sclety, was 5061, Ss. Gd. and the fol- 
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-s NLS ODONTO; or PEARL 
If 
Herty , ranet delic (per Me, ers. A pooh 
Dy ke Tyrwhitt Drake (per Mess 
V om Carey, Haq. of Castle arey (ditto), 
Jowinh Martin, Rag. (1itto) oc cceccecesencvons 
wf ) ived by Boujamio Bond ¢ 
w1, Binek Court, Temple 
nkera: Mears, Coc! » Dorrnen 
‘em meraleye, Howes, White 
t Secretary, No. 7, Craven 
en by theo 
iid where th 
inevery Month 
Jonevu Lunn, Seeretary, 
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DRITISH AND AUSTRALASIAN 
BANK, 55, Moorgate Street, London.— Notice te 
arties wishing to effect Remittances of Money to 
‘Australia or Van Diemen’s Land.— BILLS and LET- 
TERS of CREDIT will be granted by the Directors of 
this Bank, until further notice, upon Sydney and Port 
Philip in Australia, or upon Hobart Town and Laun- 
cestou in Van Diemen’s Laud, at the rate of 105. 
for every sum of 100/, paid at this office. 
September 25. 


HE NEW PATENT SOLAR TA- 

BLE LAMPS, for burning Common Oil, at 3s. 6d. 
pers gallou.—J. Evans respectfully acquaints the nobilit y 
and gentry, that in consequence of the high price of 
sperm oil, he has introduced a new lamp, which produces 
a light equal to gas. The burners can be fitted to Old 
Pillars if required, by sending 
factory. 23, King William Strect, London Bridge; or 
40, L udgate Hill. Proper Oil for the same sent to all 
parts of town or country, 





the oil cups to the manu- 





~% 





BRITANNIA LIFE OFFICE. 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Ist August 1840. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the 
BUSINESS of the Standard of England Life 
Assurance Compauy has been TRANSFERRE -D to this 
Company ; and all persons holding i J 
Company ; and all persous holding Voliciesissued by the 
said Company are informed that, as soon as the Renewal 
will be granted to them by the Directors of this Com- 
any, at the same rates of premium which they now pay, 
aud without any charge for stamp duty; and all claim- 
ants ou Policies issued by the said Standard of En; gland 
Life Assurance Company are informed that such claims 
will be discharged by the Directors of this Company as 

goon as the same shall have been substantiated. 

Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 


RITAN NIA LI LIFE A ASSURANCE 

COMYP, ANY , No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, and 8, 

King William Street, City, London. Capital, 1,000,0002, 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—compute sd expressly 
for the use of this Lustitution, from authentic and com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offeied withut ut compromising the safety of 
the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium o2 a new and remark- 
able pli i for securing loaus or de Dis; t les 3s immediate 
payment being required on a Policy for ia: whole term 
of life than in auy other office. 

Premiums may be paid either Anuually, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limi 
payments. 

A Board of Directs 





















Halt-yearly, 
ied number of 





rs in attendance 


















Age ¢ of the Assure od i n every case ad mitted lin the Policy. 
All claims payable withia One Month after proof of 
death. 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 
Premium per Cent. per Annum, payable during 
| Ist Five | 2d Five | 3d Five | 4th Fivel Remain- 
jAge Years. Years. Years. Years. ‘der oflife. 
€s.d:6 2 di & 8. d.| &s. d. 
20'114/;1 510110 9123 8 
| 30 164,11: 119 4:217 6 
1/40/1161): 3434 
{50/2167 } 3) 613 7 





Re sident Director. 
A liberal Cr male Shae Ito Solicitors and Agents. 
MRS SOUTHEYS WORKS. 
OLETAR ¥ HOURS. 
A New Edition, in feap. 8vo. Price ds. 
THE BI..TH-DAY, and other Poems. Fenp. 8vo. 7s. 
CH 4 _ RS on CHURC el ARDS; 


ori ging lly Pub- 








lished in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine. 2 vols. it solseap. 
&vo. 12s, 

TALES of the FACTORIES, — feap. 8ve le 

THE CATS TAIL; being the History Childe 
Merlin; a Tale. With 3 Illustrations by G. Crurx 
SHANK. Price 2s. 

All who read thy writings and 

all lovers of nature must feel, as they per them, t] we 
few have painted its beauties with a more delicate hand 


of truth.’ — Blaekwoud s Macazine. 
“We do not remember any recent author whose poetry 
is so unmixedly native; and this E: complexion 
coustitutes one ot its charac teristic: ¢ ( 
renpuine ho me feel ng 












*harms. 
and lang 
im Mrs. South s 
_ in her 

rect, but in 
ind perfection. 





lels of our 





aced iniayoung foreigner’s hands tl 
8. Moreover, her versification, 
two | later waltinig ‘, is not only 


bepl 
We 








several instances of very great 
Au her latest poem, * The Birthday,” she has attained to 
a still higher excellence of stvle.’— Quarter y Review, 


Uetober 1840, 














‘This little poem contains the first true poetry we have 
met with for many a day, net only showing a poetical 
power in the author, but developing it. Caroline Bowles 
Is hota mere versifier, who shadows forth some dim eom- 
monplace thou ght or some indistinet rahi not 
aM image in empty words and sounc strain ‘She 
looks round upon nature and lite with the eye which 

Ss upon the poet : sparates the es 
teristics of things from material cou 
\ an intellee vty from 
tube lle \ 
st rre sof 
‘Dy appeali ‘ted svmpat 














re COON ive at least witl 
vil ad people. ‘ 
Is ale { 
Phey come tous ebai 
{ tonnd wi tw t 
Wht; or of the filled with 
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Ww re we ey i va \ sfep atid 
n itast \ Liha fet 
Gi 
n vat 
irhed by ! ality M4 
sit ty expres.« { i ‘ is 4 
Miss Bowle 
W w | | { } 
AD: Tonudou 


at 2 o' Clock. 





| One Handred aud Fifty Drawing Copi 


Ina Few Days will be Published, in one vol. post 8vo. with Portraits and Autographs, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MONTROSE. 
Ellustrated from Original {#lanuseripts, 


INCLUDING FAMILY PAPERS } 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE 


MONTROSE CHARTER-CHEST AND OTHER PRIVATE 
REPOSITORIES. 


By 


MARK NAPIER, 


When the author of the “ Life and Times of Montrose ” 


Esa. 


published his former work on the same subject, 


ADVOCATE. 


it was supposed that little or nothing rem mained in the family archives which could afford any further in- 


formation to the public. 


A recent search, however, has brought to light various original letters and do~ 


cuments, which cannot fail to recommend the pres nt volume to all who are not contented to take their 
ideas of public characters, or derive their knowledge of historical events, from the eulogies of bio eraphers 


or the party-spirit of historians. 


In addition to the renowned Marquis’ $ correspondence, pre served in the 


charter-chest of his family, the author has been fortunate in obtaining access to the Diary of the dis- 
tinguished Sir Thomas Hope, so well known as Lord Advocate for Scotland during the greater part of 


the reign of Charles the First ; 
he has” kindly been permitted to make n 


and from this interesting record, which had not forme tly bee 
numerous quotations. 


-n heard of, 
He has also been allowed to avail hi imself 


of those rece tly discovered stores containing the papers of Montrose’s friend and relative the Earl of 


Wigton, 


while he has derived much valuable matter from other — sources 


and in delineating 


the b battles of the eventful period of which he treats, he has been enabled to add many vivid descriptions 


and graphic details from contemporary manuscripts. 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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se lf How and Parsons, 132, Fleet Street. 
This Day is Published, Price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
the Eighteenth Volume of 

HE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA 

of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 
London: Cuartes Kyicut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 
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in 1839; with Remarks on the Government of 
Mahomed Ali, and on the present Prospects of Syria. 
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In 1 vol. feap. ueat cloth boards. 
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and her Institations in 1339-40, 
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“The Beauti es of the Bosphorus,”’ &e. 
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«« This is a very remarkable bouk.’’—Times 
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Kingdom, or of the Publisher, Mr. Buz, Public 
_Library, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
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THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM SLICK, 
OF SLICKVILLE. Third Series. Vost 8vo. 
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THE LIFE, JOURNALS, and ag oe ey DENCE 
of SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. F.R.S 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of 
Charles If. and James I1.; 

Including a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier. 
The whole now first published from the Originals. 2 vols. 
8vo. with a Portrait from an Original 1 icture. 
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I. 
MR. COOPER'S NEW ROMANCE 
MERCEDES OF CASTILI 
A eauar E OF THE DAYs OF COL UMBUS. 
y J. Fenrmore Coorer, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Last of the Mohicans,”’ ‘* The Spy,’’&c. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


THE NEW VOLU = OF THE STANDARD 
NOVELS. 

To be Published with the M: igazines at the end of the 
present month, will comprise Mrs. Tro.tope’s cele- 
brated Novel, THE WIDOW BARNABY, 

To be followed by other Popular Works. 
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THE DOWAGER; 
Or, the Modern School for Scandal. 
By Mrs. Gore, Author of ‘* Mothers and Daughters,” 
“* Stokeshill Place,”’ &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
A Story of the Present Day. 
By Miss Etten Wattace. 3 vols. post Svo. 
‘‘The merits, literary and artistical, of this work, are 
of a very high order, and entitle it to rank with the very 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burliugton Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





In super-royal 8vo, on the lst of November, 
Part I. Price 2s. 62. 
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Engravings of Scenery, upou Steel, a Map of a County 
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“The reader will be presented with the general re- 
sults of Gve seve. al Tours made by the Authors together, 
in Ireland, since the year 1825 (the latest of which took 
place during the autumn of the present year), and of a 
still earlier acquaintance with the country and the _ 
racter of its people. They have laboured with zeal and 
industry to obtain such t spographical an 1 statistical in- 
formation as may be useful to those who visit Ireland, or 


| who desire the means of judging correctly as to its capa- 
| bilities and condi tion ; aud it will be their duty to as- 


sociate with more important details, such legends, tra li- 
tious, incidents, descriptious, and personal sketches, as 


| May excite i:terest in those who might be deterred from 
the perusal of mere facts, if communicated in a less po- 
| pular form. 
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ntly numerous to give every object—from 
the most nportant to the most ins iguificant, that must 
be considered and treated as peculiarly Irish. 
THE TOWERS, THE CASTLES, AND THE RE- 
MAINS OF MONASTIC EDIFICES 
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remarkab ie events in their sey ian hist ries, 
ontrasts their present ruins with their former 
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1. De Tocqueville on Democracy in America. 
2. Correspondence of the late W. Wilberforce, M.P, 
3. The British Pulpit. 
. Goethe’s Theory on Colours, by Eastlake. 
Biblical Criticism. 
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Revolutions of the Papacy—Ranke’s History of the 
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On Wednesday Next, in 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. cloth lett -red, 

CCLESIASTICAL CHRONO. 

LOGY; or Annals of the Christian Church, 

from its Foundation to the Preseut Time. To which are 

added, Lists of Councils and of Popes, Patriarchs, aud 
cumeaiade of Canterbury. 

By the Rev. J. E. Rinvie, M.A. 
Author of “The Complete Latin Dictionary,” &c. &e, 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





THOMAS MOORES POETICAL WORKS; 
First Compete and Uniform Edition, Edited by 
Mr. Moore. 

This Day, in foolscap 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette 
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HE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS MOORE, Esq. ee and Edited 
by Himself. With New Notes, &c. &e. 
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London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 





DR. ELLIOTSON’S PHYSIOLOGY—Lasr Parr. 
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UMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 
Part the Third; comprising the Generation, 
Growth, Decay, and Varieties of Mankind. With an 
Appendix on MESMERISM. 
By Joun Enstiorson, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. 

*,* The Complete Work, comprising upwards of 1,200 
pages aud numerous Wood-cuts, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. Price 
21. 2s. cloth lettered. 

London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 
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THE ABNEY PARK CEMETERY 
Stoke Newington, with a detailed Catalogue of its 
Plants and Arboretum. 
By GeoraeE Conmrson, Solicitor. 
London; Loneman, Orme, and Co, 
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Atlas. 
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